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ROUNDABOUT. 


BY c. L. CLE AV ELAND. 

Heigh-ho I the time when we were small, 

And starting out for school each morn. 
Would stop to scale the old stone wall, 

And get our garments soiled and torn ; 
Would straggle through all turns and crooks 
The farthest from the straight road out, 

As though the only way to books. 

Was that blood-heating Roundabout 1 

Ah me! the days when we were young, 

And youth and maiden loved so well 
That silence held the faltering tongue 
That found it hard heart’s thoughts to tell ; 
That spoke of all below, above, 

Save that which put the lips io route, 

As though the natural way to Love 
Was that bewildering Roundabout! 

Alas ! when years grew up a joint, 
v How many things there were to lure 
From walking to the wlshed-for point 
That held that which we would procure. 

How many transient steeps to climb, 

How many banners gay did flout, 

To keep us out of breath and Lime 
Upon the wearying Roundabout. 

0 sinuous, rutty Roundabout! 

How many hopes are lost on thee. 

IIow many hearts that once seemed stout 
Lie fainting through thy fallacy. 

How many Joys are in dismay, 

That would endure long seasons out, 

Did we but keep the onward way, 

And leave delusive Roundabout. 
SWEETSBURGH, Q,. 


tery necessary before you can set a meal’s vic- 
tuals before a hungry guest ?” 

“Ah, I see, monseigneur, you do not know 
the country you are in !” cried the host. “ Our 
seigneurs exact a tax of ten deniers for every 
fowl we raise. If the marquis, my master, were 
to learn that I possess a fat pullet, I should be 
sent for a month to prison, and have to pay a 
flne of ten iivres. 

“Oppression everywhere!’’ murmured the 
young man, knitting his brow. “ Why don’t 
you carry your complaints to the foot of the 
throne ?” 

“ Petition the Valois !’’ cried the cabaretier* 
“ By Saint Blaise, it’s plain, by your talking in 
that way , that you are not only a stranger to this 
part of the country, but also to the kingdom. 

The Valois ! we’d as soon think of.’’ 

“Silence, fellow!” said the traveller severely. 

“ He is tiie king — your lord and master — the 
elect of heaven ! As such you owe him obe- 
dience and respect.” # 

Suddenly the speaker stopped, and then, as if 
ashamed of the heat be had displayed, conti- 
nued, in a tone of mildness and benevolence : 

“ My friend, I thank you for your olfer, which 
I accept. You shall be paid all you ask.” 

The cabaretier bowed profoundly, and then 
retired without saying a word, astonished to 
have heard, Tor the first time in his life, any one 
undertake the defence of King Henry III. 

While the young traveller thus leftalonegave 
himself up to thought, the inhabitants of Saint 
Pardoux, collected in groups, made him the 
wondering subject of their discourse. They had 
not, however, been long occupied in this man- 
ner, when their attention was attracted by the 
advent of another horseman, whom they saw 
approaching the town from the side opposite 
to that by which the first traveller had ar- 
rived. 

The effect of two such events in one day was 
to excite in the highest degree the public mind 
of Saint Pardoux, utterly unused to such incur- 
sions from the outer world. Between the two 
cavaliers, indeed, there was a striking difl'erence 
sufficient to have warranted free comment un- 
der any circumstances. 

The new-comer was a man of five-and-forty 
years of age, of gigantic suture, bestriding an 
iron-grey steed of great strength, and both fully 
armed. 

“ By the mass !” cried this personage, heavily 
descending from the back of his horse on reach- 
ing the door of the cabaret, “ from the Inner, 
most recesses of this house there comes an ex- 
halation of roast meat that fills me at once 

with astonishment and satisfaction having 

resigned myself, as I had already done, to the 
idea of dining off a dish of boiled chestnuts. Hal- 
lo, cabaretier Monseigneur le Diable ! Where 
are you ?” 

Seeing nobody approach in answer to his sum- 
mons, the Goliah crossed the threshold of the 
house and made his way into the garden. 

“ So> so !” he said ; “ a good meal and a good 
companion ! Deciflodly I’m in luck to-day !” 

The two travellers bowed to each other. 

“ May I be permitted to ask, monsieur,” de- 
manded the giant, “ whether the delicious odor 
which at this moment caresses my nostrils her- 
alds the preparation of a dinner for you ?” 

“I certainly have ordered a pullet to be 
roasted.” 

“ Pullets are to be had, are they !” cried the 
giant, joyously. “ Hullo ! -- Cabaretier — two 
pullets !” 

“ I doubt whether our host will be able to 
obey you,” said the younger man ; “ he lias de- 
voted to my service all the resources of his 
kitchen and larder. However, the difficulty may 
surely be got over, if you will do me the honor 
to partake of my dinner ?” 

“Share a pullet!” cried the giant. “You 
might sooner ask me to commit one or all of 
the ten deadly sins ! I prefer to eat the whole 
of it. There’s no use beating about the bush. 

Pin a Jolly companion, and it’s my way to go 
straight to the end I want u> reach. It wlil 
take but a few words to make us understand 
each other. Will you, or will you not, give up 
your dinner to me ? If you say ‘ yes,’ I’ll kiss 
your hand, and hold you for the gaiiantest man 
on the face of the earth; but if you say ‘no,’ 
you will have to put up with my sword through 
your body, while I sit down to table and finish 
the entire pullet. I wait your response.” 

At this somewhat strange -proposition the 
young man remained unmoved. Fora moment, 
however, his eyes flashed, and showed that, 
under this constrained calmness, a boiling an- 
ger was hidden. It was, nevertheless, with a 
calm voice that, after thoroughly collecting 
himself, he replied to his adversary. 

“I’ll not conceal from you, monsieur, that 


FEUDAL TIMES; 

OR, 

TWO SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE* 


A Romance of Daring and Ad- 
venture. 

{Translated specially f, T the FAVORITE from 
the French of Paul Dupleesit.) 

CHAPTER I. 

TWO CAVALIERS. 

On the Wtait-Sunday of the year 1581, the 
little market town of Saint Pardoux, situate 
about five leagues N.N.E. of Riom, on the bor- 
der of Upper Auvergne, presented a noisy and 
animated spectacle. The religious duties of the 
day had been conscientiously performed, and 
the entire population of the place had given i t- 
**elf up with hearty zest to the pleasures of holi- 
day-muking. 

Close by, a party playing at bowls for a few 
measures of white wine might be seen; a num- 
ber of dancers, exhibiting more of indefatigable 
energy than grace in their movements ; further 
on a group of old men sat watching with jealous 
fiances the reckless vivacity ol the mqre youth- 
ful merry-makers; and lastly, seated at tables 
JJbout the door of a roadside inn, were a score of 
drinkers— the notabilities of the town— chatting, 
each with hi* hand caressingly placed upon a 
capacious stone Jug filled with the thin wine of 
the district. 

The conversation of this party, after having 
ranged over the ordinary topics more or lesb 
personal to the speakers, had strayed upon the 
ground of politics; and, judging by the sponta- 
neous movement with which the little circle 
had closed about one particular speuker, the 
theme was one in which all felt a stirring in- 
terest. 

“ Blaise, my patron !” cried this person, 

'who appeared to be one of the most well-to-do 
or the party. » I heard strange stories last week 
at Clermont. Oh, you needn’t look over your 
shoulders in such alarm ! I’m not afraid of 
any one overhearing what 1 say. We're 
Lnristians, and not dogs; and wlmt 1 say to you 
u *ay to Monseigneur de Canilhac himself if 
ne were here. What I say I stand by; and I 
®ay that whoever oppresses the poor will have 
o answer for it to heaven.” 

” Don’t talk in that way, Blaise,” cried one of 


“‘APOLOGISE, AND I WILL SPA 

his companions, looking anxiously over the 
heads and beyond the circle of those seated next 
to him. “ If any of this were repeated, you'd 
be set for two hours in the pillory on market- 
day, and get a hundred lashes with a whip.” 

“ Whip me!” cried the first speaker. “ I’d 
claim protection of our good seigneurs de Guise, 
and there’d be no more talk of whipping 
Listen to what I now tell you. A League is at 
this momeut being formed in all the provinces 
—following the example set by Burgundy. Our 
good seigneurs of Guise, whom heaven prosper, 
will no longer allow the minous of the king to 
fatten on the fruits of our toil. By Saint 
Blaise ! have a little more patience, comrades 
and ” 

The speaker suddenly stopped, and violently 
pushed to the right and left with his two vigor- 
ous arms the par^y by whom he was surrounded. 
His attention had been arrested by the appear- 
ance, at a turn of the road, of a stranger enter- 
ing the town. 

This stranger was a cavalier, mounted on a 
splendid black horse, and making his way to- 
wards the cabaret. On the arrival of the un- 
known, the games and dances instantly ceased, 
and the inhabitants of Saint Pardoux, hat in 
hand, and with outstretched necks and gaping 
mouths, silently watched the movements o t the 
stranger whom chance had brought to their 
little town, which, lying far out of the way of 
any royal road, was rarely visited by travellers. 

Apparently from three lo five and twenty 
years of age, the stranger had features at once 
wrongly and delicately marked, over which 
was thrown a shade of melancholy, almost of 
sadness. His eyes were large, of sombre blue, 
and overshadowed by eyebrows nearly meeting 
in the centre, the expression of his face indicat- 
ing a nature serious and reflective. His hair wa> 
black, and escaped from beneath his velvet cap 
in crisply curling masses. His somewhat full 
upper lip was covered with a moustache gal- 
lantly trained at the extremities. His face was 
deeply sunburnt. In height, he was about five 
feet nine, and the proportions of his frame were 
irreproachable, announcing, if not herculean 
strength, at least more than ordinary supple- 
noss and agility. 

Of defensive arms he carried two long holster 
pistols, a sword and a dagger. Behind him, 
strapped to the saddle of his horse, was a lea- 
thern valise. From his appearance altogether 
it would have been difficult to have formed anj T 
very precise opinion as to his social position. 

Riding straight up to the door of the cabaret 
before drawing rein, he dismounted, saying as 
roe did so! 


RE YOUR LIFE ! 9 CRIED RAOUL.” 

“ If the holly-branch nailed against this wall 
is not a deceptive sign, I ought to be able to get 
a bed and a supper here. Where's the land- 
lord ?” 

“ Here, monseigneur,” replied the master of 
the little house, evidently flattered by the pomp- 
ous appellation applied to him, and bowing to 
the ground. 

The traveller drew his pistols from the hol- 
sters, unbuckled his valise, and then threw his 
horse’s bridle to the bowing host. 

“ Walk him up and down a little, before tak- 
ing him to the drinking trough,” he said; “ the 
poor beast has had a heavy day’s work, and 
needs care.” 

This direction given, the stranger entered the 
house, the group of gaping politicians humbly 
saluting him as he passed. 

The Interior of the cabaret of Saint Pardoux 
consisted of one large room, the floor of which 
was formed by the solid earth, and served for 
the drinking-room of the customers, the sleep- 
ing place and kitchen of the landlord. A door 
on the further side opened into a garden, decor- 
ated with three or four little arbors, lor the use 
of guests, and it was in one of these that our 
traveller seated himself. 

Taking off his waist-belt, he hung up hisswori 
and dagger in the juttiug branch of a tree; and 
then, resting his elbow on the worm-eaten tabh* 
before him, and his forehead upon the palm ol 
his hand, he sank into a reverie so profound that 
the host, who approached him five minutes 
later, had to speak twice to him before beiug 
able to attract his attention. 

“ Ah, it’s you, my friend, is it?” he said at 
length, like one waked out of a dream ; “ what 
do you want with me ?” 

“I have come to take your orders, monsei. 
gneur.” 

“ To be sure. Let me have dinner at once.” 
Before answering, the host cast a rapid and 
anxious look about him. Then approaching his 
guest with the utmost precaution, and dropping 
his voice almost to a whisper, he said : 

“ I guessed, by your costume and your accent, 
that you were a stranger, and that might be 
enough to make me suspicious of you, monsei- 
gneur ; but if you order it, though it were a din- 
ner to excite the envy of a king, I shall have no 
fearoi obeying you ; only I must not hide from 
you that the price will be dear— one livre four- 
teen sols*, wine included.” 

“And in the name of wonder, is all this mys- 
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rour manner of questioning me at first consi- 
derably surprised me; now I understand you 
better. You told me you were a jolly compan- 
ion, and I now see how agreeably you can 
handle a joke. I assure you, you completely sue- 
needed in taking me in.” n „. 

« A Joke ! A thousand legions oi devils . cried 
the giant. “ It seems tome, my friend, that you 
are laughing at me ! Take care what you are 
about. My patience soon somes to an end, and 
once Captain Roland de Maurevert loses bis 
temper, there’s no knowing to what lengths his 
anger may go. I pardon your blunder this time, 
out don't repeat it. Now, yes or no !— do you 
oonsent to give up the pullet?” 

“You are really In earnest-, then ; demanded 
the young man, still calmly. 

“As earnest as if the cause were a thousand 
timee more important. Let me advise you to 
entertain no particle of doubt on the point.” 

“ Allow me, in turn, to address a word of ad- 
vice to you, Captain de Maurevert. Do not too 
readily assume to yourself the right of directing 
me in the present circumstances ; I am used to 
regulate my own conduct.” After a short si- 
lence, he continued: “You must allow me to 
tell you that, in my estimation, the duel, so 
much honored in France, constitutes the most 
^uilty act, the most odious crime, that a Chris- 
tian can engage himself to commit. The duellist, 
properly so-called, has not the excuse of passion ; 
he kills simply for the sake Of killing. That is 
cruelty pushed to Its last expression— something 
at once vile, sanguinary and shameful.” 

“A homily worthy of the monk Poncet!” 
cried De Maurevert. “ If such are your enlight - 
ened sentiments, why don’t you give up the 
pullet?” 

“I’ve not quite said all I have to say,” con- 
tinued the younger man. “ I have made it a rule 
of conduct to avoid as much as possible affairs 
of honor. I must be pushed to extremities be- 
fore drawing the sword from the scabbard. Ai r* 
there no. means of arranging our difference. 1 « 
it not truly deplorable to see two men, strange) - 
to each other, rip one another to pieces with 
their daggers, like two hungry dogs over a bone ? 

T assure you, captain, if it were not that I have 
been tasting for nearly twenty-tour hours, l 
would not hesitate to resign my dinner to you. 

At these words the captain rose and shrugged 
his shoulders with an air of pity. 

“Monsieur,” he said in adisdaiufui tone, “ah 
that you have said may be summed up in three- 
words — you are afraid.” 

“ Captain !” cried the young man, biting his 
lips till the blood came from them. 

w well what ? You are not going to lose your 

temper ? That would be too good a joke.” 

The young man paused for a few seconds, 
during which time his lips quivered and his 
brows contracted nervously. 

“Captain,” he said, in a voice which lie tried 
to render calm, but the tones of which trembled 
with anger, « if I hesitate and hold back from 
entering upon a duel so singular as the one in 
which you are now seeking to engage me, it is 
because nature has unhappily inflicted me with 
instincts ot which 1 dread the explosion. At 
the flash of steel my heart beats with joy, my 
blood becomes tired, my brain transported, and 
t he idea of carnage seizes me like a delirium. 

It is not ferocity, captain; it is a malady. Per- 
haps this terrible fury may have been tran- 
raitted to me from my father. Sometimes I 
«m tempted to believe that I come from an 
Hccursed race. Captain, have pity on me 1 Do 
not add a new remembrance of blood to those 
which already weigh upon my past !” 

During the time the young man was speak 
Log Dc Maurevert observed him with the closest 
attention. 

“Monsieur,” he cried, “accept my sincere 
apologies. I see that I am mistaken in my 
opinion of you.” 

“ So, then — our duel” 

“ Is now inevitable. A sort of bravery is what 
l ought from the first to have expected to find 
In you. Allow me, on my side, to display to 
you a sort of honesty which is my peculiar 
quality; frankness for frankness, monsieur. I 
also have on my conscience a considerable 
number of peccadilloes. I have done, in fact, 
all that a man of war can do. This is equivalent 
to a terrible confession. In religion I respect but 
one thing — my word. In this is comprised my 
entire honesty, and I push it to the farthest ; for 
when one boasts but one good quality, one is 
clearly bound to make the most of it. Now, I 
have pledged my word to kill you if you do not 
give up your dinner to me. It was wrong of me 
to pledge ray word, perhaps, but it’s now too 
late to withdraw it. One word more, by the 

a v —what is your name ?” 

“ My name has nothing to do with our dif- 
ference.” 

“ Excuse me, I always made a point of know- 
ing the names of those whom I send to another 
world. It is a sort of library of remembrance I 
am forming for the entertainment of my old 
age.” 

u x am called Raoul Sforzi, and I belong to his 
Highness, Monseigneur the Duke of Savoy.” 

“Raoul Sforzi,” repeated the eaptain, trau 
qullly. “ That’s a coupling of French and Italiau 
that seems suggestive of a certain irregularity in 
your birth.” 

At this response of Roland de Maurevert, his 
adversary uttered a cry of rage that sounded 
not unlike the roar of a lion, and Instantly 
stripped otf his coat, or saubrevesle. 

“Take off’ your cuirass, captain,” he cried; 
“you arc a wretch unworthy of pity !” 

A few moments later they both stood ready to 
begin the fight. 

“ Don’t you think we should find better ground 
for our purpose outside the house than here in 


this pent-up garden?” asked De Maurevert. 
“Here we can only massacre each other liKe 
two peasants ; out there we may cut each other s 
throats like gentlemen.” . 0 . 

“Just as you please, captain,” replied Raoul. 

« Pass out first, then, I beg.” 

“ After you, captain.” , „ 

“ You’ll oblige me infiuitely by not insisting. 

Raoul bowed to his adversary, and crossed the 
threshold of the outer door. 

“ Pardieu,” cried De Maurevert, following 
him; “you are a brave companion, and I hold 
vou in great esteem. To expose your back so to 
me, when 1 have a sword and dagger in my 
hand, proves on your part a loyalty that does 
you honour. Hallo! you fellows,” he cried to 
t he wonder-struck group who stood about the 
door of the cabaret, “brush me this ground here 
clear of stones with your caps, and then take 
yourselves to a convenient distance out of the 
’way; and for your pains you .shall see a sight 
that many a Court lady would pay half her 
Jewels to witness!” 

The two adversaries crossed their swords in a 
moment, and the fight began. It was of short 
duration ; for, to the amazement of the giant, at 
the second pass Raoul’s sword wounded him in 
the right shoulder. A moment later, and, like a 
whirlwind, Raoul closed upon him, his foot gave 
way under him, and, before he was hardly 
aware of what had happened, he found himself 
extended on the ground, with Raoul’s dagger at 
his throat. 

“ Apologise, and I will spare your life !” cried 
Raoul. 

“ Apologise— for what?” demanded De Mau- 
revert. « I’ve not offended you in any way. If 
you give up the pullet, I’ll accept my life ; if not, 
cut my throat, and the devil fly away with me. 
I’ve given my word, and that I’ll nevei break 
10 save my life.” 

“Take the pullet, then, captain,” said Raoul 
sadly, releasing his antagonist, and moving 
slowly back towards the cabaret. 

No sooner was De Maurevert upon his feet 
than he rushed after his magnanimous op- 
ponent, and threw his arms about him, crying: 

“Chevalier, let me embrace you! The devil 
confound me if I in the least understand what 
is the matter with me. I feel a strong inclina- 
tion to cry : I fancy I must be ill. Don’t expect 
any better exx>lanation ; but, since I have not 
been able to kill you, suffer me to become your 
friend. I pledge you my word to be faithful 
and devoted to you.” 

Raoul’s answer to this remarkable and alto 
gether unexpected proposition was a hearty grip 
of the giant’s outstretched hand. The engage- 
ment was accepted. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE MARQUIS DE LA TREMBLAIS’ TWELVE 
APOSTLES. 

Hardly had the late adversaries re-entered 
ie cabaret, when a new personage appeared 
upon the scene. 

Ho was a man about tive-and-forty years of 
n /e, with low brows, deep-set eyes, angular fea- 
t ires, thin lips, and sidelong restless looks ; his 
ensemble conveying at a glance anything but a 
favorable impression. His costume of sombre- 
colored serge clearly indicated his station as 
that of a domestic ; he w as, in fact, one of the 
gamekeepers of the Marquis de la Tremblais. 

The arrival of this person produced an extra- 
ordinary effect — something not far removed 
from consternation, indeed — on the minds of 
the holiday-makers of Saint Pardoux. As soon 
as his x>resence was observed, the groups separ- 
ated, and though everybody affected to greet 
him with a friendly smile and bow, it was easy 
to be seen, by the embarrassed and even terri- 
fied expression of their faces, that their smiling 
nd friendly salutations were drawn from them 
ather by the sentiment of fear than of friend- 
1 i ness. 

Whether the valet Benoistwas used to recep- 
tions of this kind, or that he set no store by 
them, he appeared on the present occasion un- 
c mscious of the effect produced by his presence. 

1 Ie passed proudly and disdainfully through the 
throng, which made way for his passage, and 
entered the cabaret. A malicious smile played 
about the corners of his evil-looking mouth as he 
called In a loud and imperious tone : 

“ Master Nicolas !” 

The cabaretier, pale, and uneasily fumbling 
>«t the broad brim of his cap, quickly made his 
how before his redoubtable guest, who looked at 
him for a moment or two in silence, and with 
-ome such expression as we may fancy a viper 
contemplates a wren he is about to dart upon. 

“ You’ve got a wedding dinner in course of 
preparation, Master Nicolas, eh?” asked Benoist, 
after enjoying, as long as was agreeable* to him- 
the poor cabaretier’s agony of mind. “ Who 
are the happy young people, Master Nicolas ? I 
did not know any wedding was In contem- 
plation at Saint Pardoux ?” 

« Weddiug, Monsieur Benoist !” cried the ca< 
hare tier, affecting the profoundest astonish- 
ment, and holding himself carefully on the de- 
fensive. “ I’ve heard of no wedding, Monsieur 

Benoist.” , ... 

“•I must have been mistaken, then ; so we 11 
say no more about ,the matter. It was the 
agreeable smell of roasting meat that fills your 
house misled me. I made sure I scented a wed- 
ding-feast.” 

Master Nicolas tried hard to protest his inno- 
cence, but his presence of mind entirely desert- 
ing him at this critical moment, he could do no 
more than blush guiltily to the roots of his hair. 
From being simply malicious, the smile of the 
gamekeeper became hideous. 

« <r)ven mo nn appetite, Master 


Nicolas,” he said, after a slight pause. “ Cannot 
you find for me in a corner of your larder— say 
it crust of bread and cheese ? Certainly I should 
prefer a slice of venison ; but then, I know — 
ou are so poor ! — such luxuries as fresh meat 
>r game of any kind never find their way into 
\ our humble house.’” 

The unfortunate Master Nicolas felt very 
much as if he had been stretched upon a red 
ot plate. He saw that there was no escape 
com the terrible clutches of Monsieur Benoist. 

« jf you will promise me your protection, 
Monsieur Benoist,” he cried, with trembling 
humbleness, “ and also to keep the secret I 
; nink l shall be so happy as to be able to treat, 
it < he deserves, the head gamekeeper of Mon 
seigneur the Marquis.” 

“ Aha ! A confidence ! Pray let me hear 
what It is.” 

This command was given without any accom- 
i anying guarantee, and the unfortunate caba- 
■tier bitterly repented his unguarded proposi- 
tion. But as it was impossible to retreat irom 
i he position he had taken, he resigned himself 

0 the consequences with an inward groan. 

“ Yes, Monsieur Benoist,” he replied, affecting 

n air of careless gaiety, which had the effect 
f making his embarrassment more conspicu- 
ously noticeable, “ I have something better to 
iffer you than a mere crust of bread and cheese 
-a roasted pullet!” , 

<< Oh, you’re joking, Master Nicolas, cried 
he gamekeeper, with a well-acted look of in- 
credulity. 

Master Nicolas, however, felt but too jioign- 
antly how little of jocularity there was in the 
; ,ffair. His only chance of escaping punish- 
ment lay in inventing a plausible lie, and he 
l, ad not hesitated to attempt to save himself by 
that means. 

u The fact is, Monsieur Benoist,” he said, low- 
ring his voice, “about an hour ago two cava- 
liers dismounted at my door, and gave me a 
pullet, with orders to roast it for their dinner, 
it’s no uncommon thing for travellers to carry 
their own provisions, is it, Monsieur Benoist? 
Now, what prevents me from telling my guests 

1 hat the fire was too strong, and that it has 
burnt up their pullet ?” 

a Noting whatever, good and faithful Master 
Nicolas.” 

“ Of course, between you and these strangers 
I would not hesitate for a moment.” 

“ I am happy, Master Nicolas— for your sake 
that I was mistakeu. For a moment I sus- 
pected you of a design to defraud monseigneur 
of his rights.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Benoist,” cried the cabaretier, 
putting on the best look of injured innocence he 
was able to assume; « how could such a 
thought have come into your mind?” 

While poor Master Nicolas was thus doing his 
best to lie himself into security, Captain Roland 
;«nd Raoul were amicably talking away the 
time, and waiting as patiently as they could the 
advent of their dinner. 

“ I consider that to-day has been a lucky one 
for me, chevalier,” cried the giant; “ for not 
only have I had the honor of gaining your 
friendship, but the sword-thrust which you 
gave me, and which might have laid me up in 
bed for a fortnight, is nothing but a skin-deep 
prick, of which there will be no sign by this 
time to-morrow. I assure you, chevalier, it is 
impossible forme to tell you how much your 
rharacter attracts and pleases me. Let us re- 
main in company. I’ve a presentiment that 
we shall do something remarkable together. 
We each complete the other. You will bring 
i.ito the partnership youth, mettle, beauty; 

1, what is worth all the rest— experience. For, 
to speak frankly, my dear Chevalier Sforzi, I 
don’t think much of your intelligence as a nego- 
tiator; you’ve superabundantly proved to me 
x iiat you don’t in the least know how to make 
the most of an advantage.” 

“ How so, captain ?” 

“ For example : When you held me down just 
now, aud had your dagger at my throat, why 
didn’t vou impose a ransom ? In your place, I 
should‘have done so. Why, I’ve fought duels 
that have brought me five hundred crowns. In 
:act a sword in the hands of a brave and inge- 
nious man represents a certain source of in- 
come ! 

“ Fight for money, captain ? ’ 

<« You wouldn’t fight for love, would you? My 
young friend, I don’t for a moment dispute 
that you fence admirably ; but I sustain that, 
beyond that you have everything to learn. In 
the course of the next few days, when I know 
vou better, I’ll carry this conversation further. 
Meantime, my stomach cries famine ! Let’s 
dine, and I offer you a share of my pullet. 

What ho!” A _ TJ , 

At the captain's summons, Master Nicolas 
appeared with a contrite air and a piteous 
countenance. 

«< Forgive me, monseigneur,” lie said, l 
have had the misfortune to be called away from 
the cooking of your pullet for a few minutes, 
unci the Are— has burnt it up entirely . 

On hearing this disastrous news, Captain 
ltolaud dashed his clenched fist down upon the 
table before him with such tremendous force 
as to shiver the worm-eaten wood into splinters. 

«, wretch !” he oriod ; but then suddenly 
checked himself, aud after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, continued in an unexcited tone My 
Mend, it isn’t to an old fox like me that it’s any 
use talking such nonsense as that. \ou 11 never 
make me believe that you have allowed a dinner 
worth two livret toumois to melt into sruoke. 
You must have found some magnificent cus- 
tomerforlt?” 


“ n “ 

in— rly * f ' cruelty — rt delly ytycc 
• | S thK period by the feudal nobility of the pro- 
Vinces, the life of a peasant was held of so little 
account, that Master Nicolas began to tremble 

ln <®Promis™ b to forgive me, monseignear,” he 
tammered almost unintelligibly, “and I will 
•onfess to you the entire truth. 

.< I consent,” replied the captain, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; “ but at the same time, that 
your fault may not go uh punished you will 
lodge and feed my friend the chevalier and my. 
self gratis.” 

“ You do me too great an honor, monseigneur. 

I thank you foi your goodness.” 

“ Never mind thanking me, but go on with 
your confession,” cried the giant. 

Nicolas was perfectly sincere. He related 
the fact of Benoist’s arrival, the critical position 
in which the presence of the Marquis de la 
Tremblais’ head gamekeeper had placed him, 
and, in fine, the sacrifice he had been obliged 
to make of the roast pullet intended for the tra- 
vellers, to save himself from fine and Imprison- 
ment. 

“By all tlie furies,” cried Captain Roland, 
when the cabaretier had finished his lament- 
able narrative, “conduct me to this knave. The 
• ormandiser has the audacity to attack gentle- 
men, has he? Racks and gibbets !— we’ll get 
some fun out of this !” 

The giant, now moved to real anger, had risen 
from his seat, and was already some way to- 
wards the door of the cabaret, when Master Nl- 
colas threw himself on his knees before him, 
und clung to one of his legs. 

“In the name of all the saints, monseigneur,” 
he cried, “do not think of anything of the sort. 
You do not know Benoist ! Woe to whoever 
offends him ! Benoist never forgives.” 

<< Fear has robbed you of your wits, fellow, 
and made you forget in whose presence you are 
and to whom you are sxiea king,” cried the giant, 
roughly throwing off the terrified cabaretier. 

“ Dare to threaten me — Roland de Maurevert— 
with the anger of a hind ?” 

“ Monseigneur, I conjure you take care, ’cried 
Nicolas, beseechingly. But seeing that the cap- 
tain paid no heed to his words, he sprang to 
his feet and placed himself in the doorway. 

“ Monseigneur,” he cried, as pale as a corpse, 
and in a hoarse whisper, “what I am about to 
tell you may cost mo my life ; but I cannot 
bear to see you heedlessly rushing upon your 
fate. Monseigneur, the gamekeeper, Benoist, is 
chief of the twelve apostles of the Marquis de la 
Tremblais.” 

On hearing these enigmatical words, the cap- 
iaiq stopped. 

“ What do you mean by the twelve apostles 
>f the Marquis de la Tremblais?” he asked. 

“ Did you not know of their existence, mon- 
seigneur ?” 

“ Not the least.” 

Leading his guest well out of earshot of who- 
over was in the house, Nicolas, after a moment 
>f painful hesitation, explained. 

“What are called the twelve apostles of Mon. 
seigneur the Marquis de la Tremblais are mur- 
derers charged with the execution of his ven- 
geance. Monseigneur never leaves his castle 
without having them for an escort — for mon- 
seigneur never lives ou good terms wilh the 
neighboring nobility. The twelve apostles are' 
h band of pitiless and lawless wretches, who, 
feeling themselves supported by the power of 
their master, shrink from no deed to which they 
are incited either by greed or wickedness. Ill 
were to attempt to tell you all the dreadful 
t hings they have done, the day would not be 
long enough for the story. Let me beseech you, 
monseigneur — do not draw upon yourself, much 
less rouse the anger of the chief of the apostles. 

“What do you think of all this, my dear 
chevalier ?” demanded the giant of Raoul, whose 
Hashing eyes and knit brows spoke clearly 
, -Dough the indignation with which the car- 
baretier’s recital had filled him. “Does it not 
strike you that luxury is being carried to an un- 
heard of pitch in the provinces ? This Marquis 
de la Tremblais appeal’s to deny himself no- 
thing. Twelve assassins in his pay ! — It’s truly 
royal. One might really believe oneself in 
Baris.” 

Having delivered himself of this judicious re- 
flection, Captain Roland passed straight through 
the cabaret, followed by Raoul. 

The first object their eyes rested on, upon 
reaching the road in front of Master Nicolas 
house, was the chief of the apostles, seated a 
table and in the act of beginning to carve tne 
pullet. Uttering an involuntary cry of distress 
at the sight, the captain sprang fiercely toward 
Benoist. . 

“Gallow’s bird!” he exclaimed, “this tow 

belongs to me ! Up with you, and off with you 
•ap when I speak to you !” , 

The chief of the apostles made no moveme 
towards rising from his seat; but his vlpero - 
ryes turned with an indescribable expression o 
malice upon his interlocutor, and his nan 
sought the hilt of a heavy cutlass which he cax- 
i Led by bis side. d 

The captain observed both the gesture a 
the look that accompanied it. 

“Home of Beelzebub !” he cried, “thisfelio 
is mad!” 

Without troubling himself to utter anotne 
word, and with- the most perfect coolness, 
raised his right arm, and brought down n 
riosed fist upon the head of the gamekeep® > 
who fell to the ground as if struck by a tnu 

rif»rboU. • 
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rir ^°“ - th ® aosembled townspeople, the effect 
produced by the sight of this transaction was 
indescribable. As for the captain, he contented 
himself with directing Master Nicolas to bring 
alter him the fowl, happily still intact; and 
then, taking Raoul's arm, returned to the gar- 
den # at the rear ot the cabaret. 

•-■Decidedly, my dear chevalier,” he said, 
••the luxury of these country gentlemen is of 
poor quality. A mere box on the ear is more 
than their chief bullies can stand.” 

An hour after the accomplishment of this 
exploit, and when he had eaten two-thirds of 
the famous pullet, which had been the cause of 
so many events, Captain Roland, his back rest- 
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.!f hat could b e done ? After Monsieur de 


, who • Auer a 

Canilhac,.the governor for the king, our master 
is the most powerful person in the province.” 

“ In saying ‘after’ Monsieur de Canilhae. I 
am wrong,” continued Nicolas j •• for if these 
two seigneurs were to meet in battle, the one 
who would be beaten is certainly the lieutenant 
of the Valois. Now, while I speak, the sentence 
pronounced against the Demoiselle d’Erlanges 
is In such force that the most daring gentleman 
lu Auvergne would not venture to approach her 
house within the limits proclaimed by the Mar- 
quis de la Trerablais.” 

" Ca Ptaiu Roland,” cried Raoul, “I will not 


a’sarrjssar- “■»« 4 vssriassKis 


new friend : 

“Chevalier,” he said, •• there’s nothing like a 
good dinner to make a man take a reasonable 
view of things. Now, I won’t attempt to con- 
ceal from you that I see clearly our present 
position lias a vulnerable and dangerous side. 

I think it’s very likely that I did wrong to chas- 
tise the insolence of the chief of the apostles, 
and I shall not be the least surprised if it brings 
us into trouble. The Marquis de la Tremblais 
counts among the highest and most powerful 
of the nobility oi Auvergne. He has at his com- 
mand sixty cuirassiers, forty light horsemen, 
and a hundred plkemen. With such an adver- 
sary therefore, you see, dear friend, precaution 
cannot be counted as cowardice. Moreover, the 
reputation enjoyed by this powerful gentleman 
is as little amiable as it can be— he is said to be 
traitorous, vindictive and sanguinary to excess. 

II it should come into his head, therefore— and 
it’s not at all unlikely to do so — to consider him- 
self insulted by the cuff on the head given to the 
chief of his apostles, he is quite capable of treat- 
ing us as if we were serfs— that is to say, hang- 
ing us out of hand on the nearest tree. My ad- 
vice is, that we lose no time iu getting away 
from this place.” 

“ I am ready to do whatever you think best, 
captain,” said Raoul. 

•• If we could only reach either the outskirts 
of Mont d’Or or Cierraont we should be out of 
danger. My presence in Auvergne once known, 
the office I hold renders my person sacred and 
Inviolable. The only thing I dread is to be car- 
ried off before I have time to make my name 
heard by the echoes of the mountains.” 

Captain Roland paused for a moment, and it 
was with visible embarrassment that he con- 
tinued : 

“ Chevalier, I am afraid that you judge un- 
favorably of my prudence. Answer me, I beg 
of you, with perfect frankness : Do you think 
me a man who would shrink from, for example 
being cut in bits, or torn to pieces on a rack, 
if by making my own escape I left you in 
peril ?” 

“ No, captain ; I do not believe you to be such 

a man.” 

“ On the faith of a gentleman ?” 

“ On the faith of a gentleman.” 

“ In that case, let us set off without delay. 
The opinion you have formed of me, dear che- 
valier, fills me with delight.” 

The two companions of fortune called the ca- 
baretier ; then, after Sforzi had paid their reck- 
oning, in spite of the captain’s strong opposition, 
they mounted their horses. 

•< What is the nearest inhabited place to 
Pardoux, Master Nicolas ?” demanded Captain 
Roland. 

“ The domain of Tauve, monseigneur,” an- 
swered the cabaretier. 

*• Is it a town or a village ?” 

“ A fortified house, monseigneur, belonging to 
the Dame Loise d’Erlanges.” 

“ One last question, Master Nicolas. What 
is the distance from Pardoux to Tauve ?” 

“ About a league. But, pardon me, monsei- 
gneur, can it be your intention to go to Tauve ?” 
“What is that to you 7” replied the captain, 
to whom the question conveyed a suspicion of 
possible treason. 

“Nothing to me, mouseigneur,” replied Nico- 
las ; •• but If I were in your place, I should not 
go to Tauve, that’s all.” 

The cabaretier spoke with such a tone of 
frankness that the captain, after a moment’s 
reflection, replied in a softened tone : 

“Explain what you mean, without fear. On 
my honor as a soldier aud a gentleman, I will 
preserve in inviolable secresy all you now tell 
me.” 

“ In good faith, captain,” cried Master Nico- 
las, after a moment’s hesitation ; *« I am so 
grateful to you for the way you knocked over 
the chief of the apostles, that I cannot let you 
walk blindly into difficulties. With regard to 
the Dame d’Erlanges’s house at Tauve, this is 
how the matter stands. Our master, the Mar- 
quis de la Tremblais, villanously in love with 
the daughter of the Dame d’Erlanges, and find- 
ing that the young lady regards him only with 
horror, has resolved to succeed by force and 
cunning. With this view he has isolated her in 
her mother’s house, and deprives her of all aid 
and assistance. Our master, who shrinks at 
nothlag, has published by sound of trumpet 
throughout his domain, that all persons ap- 
proaching within a league of the fortified house 
of Tauve shall be accounted by him as enemies, 
and treated as such. At first there was a great 
commotion in the surrounding country, aud se- 
veral gentlemen, indignant at the proceeding, 
came forward and offered their support to the 
Demoiselle D’Erlanges. But these brave gen- 
tlemen had not taken the twelve apostles into 
account. Master Benoist set to work, and, in 
less than a fortnight, five gentlemen fell by the 
pistols or daggers of that dreadful band. Every- 
where there was great indignation and regret ; 


slble.” 

“ We don’t look at this matter with the same 
eyes, dear chevalier,” replied the giant, calmly. 
•• To me it appears to require extreme caution 
in the handling. You fancy, without doubt, that 
we are in the age of Charlemagne, but I know 
that the days are passed for cutting through a 
mountain with the stroke of a sword, or of mak- 
ing one’s way into a strong castle with a single 
blow of a battle-axe. What have we to do with 
the love misfortunes of the Demoiselle d’Erlan- 
ges ? What prospect does our interference offer 
but the chauce of getting ourselves pistolled or 
stabbed, like the five gentlemen of whose fate 
Master Nicolas has just told us ? If there were 
auy chance of realizing a handsome reward for 
the danger of our skins — that, I grant you, 
might leave the subject open to discussion.” 

“ Every one is free to indulge his own opinion, 
captain,” replied Sforzi, with ©old hauteur. 
“ Don’t let my example influence you. I eo to 
Tauve.” 

“ You have a bad memory, chevalier,” replied 
Captain Roland. “ I have promised you a friend- 
ship faithful aud devoted equal to all proofs to 
which you can put it. Why, then, should you 
try to stimulate ray self-love by useless raillery. 
It would have beeu a hundred times more sim- 
ple to have said to me, • Captaiu Roland, I am 
going upon a ridiculous and pitiable enterprise. 
Come with me, I shall want you.' This way ol 
stating the question that now divides us would 
iiave put us at once in accord. I should have 
lustaully answered you, as I do now : • Cheva- 
lier, you are acting with utter thoughtlessness. 
Goon — I’m with you !» ” 

Without leaving Raoul time to express either 
regret or gratitude, Captain Roland spurred his 
powerful iron-grey horse, and rode off in the di- 
rection of Tauve. 

(To be continued.) 


11EA WHO FACE DEATH. 


THE POLICEMAN. 


Don’t yon go and make any mistake ! The 
pictures In the comic papers, and all the rest of 
the jokes about the policemen, may be all very 
well in their way, and I can laugh myself at a 
good Joke at the expense of the Force, but for 
all that there is not as much in them as some 
of the would-be sharp ones make out. Most of 
’em are as stale as they well can be, and though 
for anything I kuow they may have been to the 
point some time, they ain’t now-a-days, not by 
a long way. There’s a saying about life not be- 
ing all beer and skittles, and you may take my 
word for it that life ain’t all cupboard courtship 
for a policeman. Even if he had the inclination 
for it, his superiors would take precious good 
care that he didn’t spend his time on duty mak- 
ing love to cooks and feeding in gentlemen’s 
kitchens. That may be very well in a pantom- 
ime, but it’s about as much the real thing as 
pantomime fish and carrots are; whatever peo- 
ple may think, policemen don’t always come up 
just when a fight is over, and it isn’t only wo- 
men and little boys that they collar— I should 
like to see some of them that talk that way 
have to tackle some of the customers that we 
have to do; they’d mighty soon alter their tone, 

I expect. Why, taking it all through, there’s 
few businesaes as are more risky than a police- 
man’s. In plenty of neighborhoods he goes on 
duty with bis life in his hand. People rend aud 
talk about the dangerous classes, but it is the 
policeman that has to deal with ’em, aud it’s 
him as knows how dangerous they are. They 
know whether It’s only women and boys that 
we collar ; they know who lays them by the 
heels, and they remember it, with a vengeance. 

“ Revenge is sweet” is a motto with a good 
many of them, and when they are loose they 
will often go a long way to have it on the man 
that has been the means of caging them — that 
was how I came by the gash you see on the side 
of my face here. 

I had got a customer two years for stealing 
lead, and I was one of those that escorted him to 
the van after he was sentenced, and as we pass- 
ed along he growls out to me under his breath, 

“ You’ve scored this chalk, but you may Jay 
any odds that I’ll score the next, if I have to 
die for it.” 

I could tell that he meant what he said, and 
I bore it in mind. When he was out again, I 
kept well on my guard whenever I saw him 
larking about ; but at length he was too sharp 
for me. 

One rather foggy night I was passing the top 


of a dark-side street, when hearing a rush, I 
wheeled round as quickly as I could — but too 
late. I just caught sight of the scoundrel mak- 
ing a swinging lilt at mo with a bottle tied in 
a handkerchief, and the next instant I wa* 
stretched senseless. I shall carry the mark ol 
the blow to the grave with me, as you may see, 
and It was pretty nigh carrying me to the grave; 
I was within half an inch of death, as you may 
say, for if it had been half an inch more on the 
temple it would have been an end of me. As 
it was, it laid me up for about three months, 
but beyond marking me, it did me no perma- 
nent harm. 

When I gotou duty again I said nothing, but 
made up my mind that there should be a third 
chalk to the game between me and the fellow 
that struck the blow. He had bolted as soon as 
he had done it, and hadn’t been heard of since; 
but for all that I felt quite sure he would turn 
up in his old lurk again, sooner or later, for his 
wife and all his companions were there. So I 
watched and watched, and sure enough at the 
end of a couple of years I spotted him again. I 
found out that he had only been back a week 
when I caught sight of him, and so I didn’t try 
to flutter the nest too soon. I let three months 
go by, so that he was all right, and then I went 
in to score my next chalk. 

I reported him, and half a dozen of us were 
told off to take him. Three went into the house 
after him, two kept watch in the front, and I 
took my stand at the back, the way he was 
likeliest to come if he managed to make a run 
ot it. As it turned out, he did make a run, or at 
any rate he got a start. 

It was a low-built house, and before those who 
went in could get up-stairs he dropped out of the 
bed-room window, coming down safely on his 
feet ; but before he could take to his heels I was 
facing him, my right hand holding my stall 
ready-drawn behind my back, iffy left hand 
ready to collar him. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he grinds out between 
his teeth, and before I could say a word or 
move an inch, he had whipped out a large clasp- 
knife. I could see murder In his eye, and so 
I dashed in at once to seize him; but before 1 
could lay hold of him he had gashed my hand 
to the bone — and then it was my turn. He was 
drawing back to make a running slab at me, 
when, quick as lightning, and with all the 
strength I could put iuto it, I swung round my 
right arm and caught him with the staff full in 
the face, felling him like a bullock. He was 
quite senseless, and by the time the others got 
round I had him quietly handcuffed. When we 
got him to the station we sent for a doctor to 
dress his wound, but he wouldu’t have it 
touched, and insisted upon being taken into 
court next morning with his face all marked; 
but though he certainly looked horrible enough, 
he didn’t take anything by his move. He was 
well known, and besides, though I struck 
with a will, I struck in self-defence, and for life. 
He had penal servitude, and he didn’t live to do 
his time out. 

This is the sort of customer a policeman has 
sometimes to tackle, and he never knows the 
day or hour he may have to tackle. Men as are 
wanted will generally come quiet enough, when 
they find they are fairly dropped upon; but 
still you can never be quite certain of them ; 
if the drink or the devil is in them at the time, 
they may take it into their heads to show fight, 
and when they do they’re not particular to trifles 
— the first thing that comes handy they’ll use. 
But, as I said before, it’s when they go in for 
being revenged on you that they are the most 
dangerous. It isn’t a case of fighting then ; they 
don’t give you the chance to fight; they creep 
upon you — in the dark for choice — and are up 
to all sorts of cruel, cowardly ways of laming a 
man. Many a fine man Uas beeu made a 
cripple for life, in doing or for having done his 
duty as a policeman, and some have been killed 
outright. 

Then see how a policeman has to go into a 
row, and take his chance of what may happen 
from interfering with wild or drunken men 
with their blood up; again, see how he has to 
go into a house where “Murder!” is being 
shouted, and where perhaps the first thing that 
meets his sight is a man more than half-mad, 
and slashiug right and left with a poker. Then 
there is being at fires, and being out in all sorts 
of weather, so that what with one thing and 
what with another, a policeman’s Is both a hard 
job and a risky one. If there’s any one as thinks 
as it ain’t risky, just let ’em ask any police- 
man’s wife as cares for her husband how often 
she has lain awake, fearing something might 
happen to him, when lie’s been on night duty 
in a bad quarter ! 

What class of criminals are the most danger- 
ous fora policeman to have to deal with ? Well, 

I hardly know; the regulars, the “habitual 
criminals,” as they are called, are much of a 
muchness. A sneaking thief may turn Turk 
upon you, while a burglar or garotte r, as you 
might think likely to show fight, will often lei 
himself be took as quietly as a lamb. The 
chance cases are often rough ones. A mad- 
drunk sailor ain’t a nice customer to handle, 
and a mad-drunk soldier — especially when he 
takes to the belt — is a decidedly nasty one ; and 
sometimes your swindling clerk, or absconding 
bankrupt, will show his teeth — pull out a pistol, 
or pick up a decanter or chair, and talk of 
knocking your brains out if you lay a hand on 
him ; though of course we do lay hands on ’em 
for all that. If you dash in boldly at them they 
generally knock under. 

Coiners used to be the worst, but there’s not 
many about now. There is one customer, how- 
ever, as is more likely than not to make a fight 
of it before he'll be taken, and as is generally a 


tough un to fight, and that is the escaped oon. 
vict. It’s generally a desperate hand that does 
manage to escape, and one that’s dreadfully 
fond of his liberty, and that knows that if he la 
took again he may bid a long good-bye to it. A 
gentleman of that stamp gave me the stiffest 
tussle I ever had, and the one I’m proudest of, 
for I fought him fair, and took him single- 
handed. When he made his escape he got clean 
away, and he had sense enough not to hark 
back to his old London haunts while the search 
was hot; but about a year afterwards he did 
venture back, and I accidentally got wind of it. 

I knew that there was five pounds for any one 
who took him, and I had a pretty good Idea 
that the governor of the prison he had broke 
out of would stand something more; but more 

than all that, I Well, I may well say it: I 

had not been long in the foroe at the time, and 
I wanted to show that I had something in me ; 
and so, though I could have asked for help, I 
made up my mind to try to take him by myself. 
I was twenty-seven at the time, stood live foot 
eleven, weighed twelve stone— good fighting 
weight— and, though I say it that shouldn’t, the 
convict, escaped or unescaped, didn't breathe 
that I feared to tackle single-handed. 

It was not of the man himself that I was 
afraid, though I knew he was a Tartar ; what 
made the job so risky was the danger of being 
set upon by the whole of the gang to which he 
belonged, aud who always went about together, 
qnd would, I knew, think nothing of murdering 
a policeman. I waited a few \i eeks to see what 
chance might turn up, and at length one after- 
noon I heard that the gang had picked up some 
sailors, and were spreein* with them in a pub- 
lic-house some little distance from their regular 
lurk; and thinking to myself that I might 
wait long enough without finding any much 
better opportunity, I determined to try my luck 
there and then, and down to this public-house I 
went. 

There was no one then particular at the bar, 
and so I passed through to the back, and there 
In a shut-in skittle alley I caught sight of the 
gang, eight in number, and with three sailors 
in tow. I felt qualmish, but I knew that it 
wouldn’t do to give way to that feeling, and so 
seeing my gentleman there in the midst as large 
as life, I put on my boldest face, bounced Into 
the alley, and shutting the door, placed my back 
against it. Though the gang were taken by sur- 
prise, they acted cleverly enough ; they didn’t 
know which of them might be wanted, and not 
one of them said a word or moved an inch, but 
I noticed my man pick up a pot and make a 
pretence of sipping at it, though I could see easy 
enough that his real move was to be ready to 
fiing it at my head if it should turn out that he 
was the man wanted. 

I caught his eye, and in an ofl’-handed tone 
said, “Oh, you know it’s you I’ve come for, 
then ; but take my advice, don’t do anything 
in the pot-throwing line. It will only make 
things worse for you, for the house is surround- 
ed, and there are men enough in reserve to take 
a houseful of you.” 

“ I shall make it death or glory this time,” he 
answered, “and so here goes;” and as he spoke 
the words he threw the pot as hard as he could, 
and then made a dash for a window at the end 
of the alley. The pot just skimmed my ear, 
and then I was on him like a panther, and 
dragged him back Just as he had got about half 
out of the window. I downed him, and had all 
but mastered him, when one of the gang, that 
had popped out as soon as my back was from 
the door, came running back to tell the others 
that it was all gammon about there being a 
reserve. This was enough for them. Without 
another word said, they made a rush towards 
me; and, though I still held my man, my heart 
grew cold, aud a prayer flashed through my 
mind, for I felt I was face to face with death. I 
knew that they’d stick at nothing, and that the 
very same gang had kicked a man to deutli 
only a few months before. But I was in luck. 

I would have called to the sailors for help, 
but they looked helplessly drunk, and two of 
’em was, but the third, as it happened, was only 
half-seas over. He was a big lump of a fellow, 
a Yankee mate, as I knew afterwards and 
about as cool and bold a card as there could be. 

As they sprang forward, so did he, and whip- 
ping out a revolver, says he, in an aggravating 
sort of way, « Gentlemen, fair play is a jewel, 
and I like to see it respected — and so 1 will. 
They are man to man, and pretty fairly matched, 
and if the officer can take him, he shall.” 
Whether or not he really would have fired at 
them, they must have believed so, for th»/y 
slunk back. All the same they had done a 
good thing for their mate. 

While this had been going on I had, without 
knowing it, slackened my hold, and juy man, 
putting out all his strength in a sudden move, 
threw me off, and got on to his feet, and before 
I could close with him again, had drawn a life, 
preserver. He made a dash at me with it, and 
aimed a crushing blow at my head. 

Fortunately It only reached my left shoulder, 
but even there it was a crippler for the time 
being, for I felt my arm drop useless to my 
side. He staggered a bit from partly missing 
his blow, and before he could recover himself I 
was alongside of him, and he went over like a 
ninepin, and held up his hands to have the 
bracelets put on. 

It was only about two minutes’ job altoge- 
ther, but it was a mighty tough one, I can tell 
you, and a dangerous one too; aud what I say 
is, that when people talk about policemen, they 
should remember that they never know the 
day or hour when, in the way of duty, they may 
have to tackle a job in which their life is at 
stake. 
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«« A STRAW TELLS HOW THE RIVER 
FLOWS.” 


*n .1. w. tuirj-WAL\.. 


lomt read the »Uu> that gem the ak>, 
Foretell tlie coming storms am * wind, 
Their charms are broken when they try, 
To read augelic woman’s mind. 

A straw tells how the river flows, 

A feather how the light wind blows, 
But none ho subtle as to find 
A test so sure for woman’s mind. 

And now the enchanting prize »eems won, 
She charms and chains one with u smile, 
Its light divine outshines the sun, 

What craven heart could dream of guile ? 
A straw tells how the river flows, 

A feather how the light wind blow s, 
But none so subtle as to find, 

A test so sure for woman’s mind. 

The sunset streaming o’er the sea 
Doth turn each wave to living gold, 

So radiant Is her smile to me, 

Her heart like the deep waters, cold. 

A straw tells how the river flows, 

A feather how the light wind blows, 
But none so subtle as to find, 

A test so sure for woman’s mind. 


For the Favorite- 

A GREAT MISTAKE. 

BY MRS. C. CHANDLER, 

OF MOA’TRBAL. 


THE FAVORITE 


April 26 1673. 


** 1 must take charge of the baby for you, 
Matilda,” 1 said to my wife; not that 1 had 
ever any experience in the way of nursing, or 
that I particularly appreciated infants, albeit 
they might be my own ; but the reasons for 
my making such an offer as I have mentioned, 
were these: My wife had just received a note 

saying that her mother was seriously ill ; and 
begged her to come to her, without delay. 
Here was a dilemma. Master Tommj, our 
baby, had a severe cold, and could not be taken 
out; and we had no girl at present. 

We had always kept one since this said baby’s 
advent, which was some eight months be; >re ; 
but my wife had been rather unfortunate hi her 
selections; for, after innumerable changes, the 
last girl thought proper to help herself to a few 
teaspoons and some other little valuables, (by 
way of keepsakes, perhaps,) and left one night 
without bidding us adieu, and has never been 
heard of since. 

My wife then determined to nurse baby her- 
self; but that arrangement was not the most 
comfortable one, as it proved (at least to me) 
this day. 

Unfortunately, 1 was at homo. I did not feel 
well, so nad not gone to business as usual. My 
wile’s perplexity was very groat when she got 
the note. 

“What shall 1 do, what shall I do?” she 
cried, wringing her hands. “I must go to 
mamma, yet L cannot take baby;” she did not 
like to ask me to take care ol him, knowing 
that from his birth I had scarcely ever taken 
him in my arms, and then tears came stealing 
dow r n her cheeks. 

At the sight of her distress, 1 began to think 
how I could help her; there seemed but one 
course, and in a moment of sympathetic ex- 
citement I said, 

“I must take charge of the baby for you, 
Matilda.” 

The little woman jumi>ed up, in an ecstacy 
of relief, and throwing her arms around me, ac- 
tually kissed me in the exuberance of her gra- 
titude. 

“He will not give you much trouble, Harry ; 
lie is such a good baby, and seldom cries.” 

I thought my wife made a little mistake in 
the last assertion, but 1 did not like to contra- 
dict her. 

“Youwili find the milk in the clipboard,” 
she continued. “When he awakens pour some 
into a saucepan, and warm it ; his feeding boat 
you will flud in the cupboard also.” 

These directions were given hurriedly, while 
my wife was arranging her bonnet and cloak; 
then bidding me* good-bye, and smothering 
baby with kisses, which it was wonderful did 
not disturb him, she tripped away to catch the j 
ears which were then passing. 

As soon as I was alone, I sat down In my ; 
eusy-chair near the lire, lor it was a chilly day, ; 
hoping to enjoy a good spell of quiel reading, 
forgetting the great responsibility J had under- 1 
taken. Vain were my hopes; in about half an 
hour I heard a wail proceed from t he cradle in I 
the adjoining room. 1 look no heed of it at first, i 
when a shrill cry made me leap lVom my chair 
as if I had been shot. 

I rushed to the cradle. I found ail light, so I 
supposed the scream only meant a call for his 
nourlshm ent. Obeying directions I poured out 
the milk and put it to warm, then returned to 
the cradle, whose occupant was now roaring 
lustily. 1 dragged up the urchin, by an arm 
and a leg, lor 1 could not contrive to get him 
out otherwise ; 1 arranged the little scamp flat 
on hi» back in my aims and tucked a towel 
a r o , md ht fi T h’td h1 v - 'fs. 

ii would not stay 1 pinned it behind his 


neck, for 1 wad, wUhful of corryin* out my 
nurseship eorreetly; as I poured the milk 
vhieh I had put into the boat, into its niouth, 
t gave a terrific cry, and nearly plunged it«e!f 

load foremost on the floor. 

U What i* the matter with the little creature, 

: thought. I tasted the milk ; Heaven J it was 
ilmost at boiling heat; I had scalded the poor 
^by. I snatched it up, and ran to the water 
ng," poured out some water, and foraed it into 
• is mouth to cool it; but it spluttered aud roar- 
d, and finally nearly strangled. 1 blew in Us face 
rkntlcally and it soon recovered. After a few 
moments I tried to persuade it to take some milk 
, 7 hlcb was now cool, but that was out of the 
uostion; it dosed its tiny lip* most deter- 
minedly, and threw itseli back in my arms — 
i he old proverb, of a burnt child, Ac., wan now 

\ erified. _ t 

As J saw that 1 could not have any effect In 
, uieting it, I carried it baek and tossed it in the 
( radle. 

“ Not a bit of it,” bald my youngster, lor he 
i ommeneed to yell and kick as before. 

“ I’ll leave you to yourself my young scamp,” 
i murmured ; so, gathering up my books I 
7 e nt to a room a little farther removed from 
he noise, as my he »d ached sadly. But it was 
useless, for the cries of my tormentor became 
Yuder and louder, until at last they became 
.ike Indian war whoops, for to nothing else 
ould I liken them. 

I again rushed to the cradle, the beads oi ooid 
ersplralion gathering on my forehead from 
t xee&aive terror. I feared it would go into cou- 
ulsions, and 1 piolured to myself the grief of 
! is mother when she returned and found her 
arling stiff and cold. I took it up again and 
ried further persuasions about its drinking 
ome milk, for I knew' it must be hungry. No- 
hing I could do would induce the little monster 

0 taste a drop. I tried force, but it only aggra- 
ated the little demon to shriek a little louder, 
felt almost losiug my senses. I was sure that 
istead of being better, and going to business 
ext day, I should have a brain fever. I now 
•iod to amuse It, aud I ran about singing, 

• apering and performing other antics; fora few 
jeonds, It hushed, then came again the eartor- 

. uring peals. Oh, the horror of those hours ! 

In sheer despair I threw the wretch, as I 
armed it in my heart, into its eol again. I then 
x>k a seat near it and looked at it. 

Realities’ seemed to fade away and I felt in a 
ight-mare, and thought I was in one of those 
. uchanted castles that I used to read of when a 
,oy, mocked by a demon as a punishment, 
m— on, wenk the unearthly shrieks. I feared 
j very moment to see it expire. If I had known 
: jy neighbors I should have asked their assist- 
nce; but I did not like to expose my troubles 
Id be laughed at by strangers; so, I tried to be 

• esigned, hoping that an end would soon come 
in borne way. 

1 rocked the cradle ; more terrific the cries. 

( tore my hair with vexation. “ Henry 
Yharuton,” I said to myself, “ what evil genius 
ver induced you to say those words to your 
rife, “ ‘ take charge of a baby.’ ” 

Yes ! one might do that, but my baby had 
iown aud a demon possessed its place. Onoe 
Qore was the milk tried and failed. 1 mad® 
p my mind to interfere no more with the little 
nip, until his mether came back. 

I took up a book and tried to read, but found 
. .. an impossibility. I have gone through many 
oenes since then, but never have my nervos 
een so tried as on that unlucky day. I would 
.joner have been left in charge of a tiger for 
/ould have defended myself; but wbat could I 
<io with a baby. 1 could not possibly say how 

1 mg my sufferings lasted, for the scream* at 
list became quite narcotic in their eflecLs, and 
I went oil' into a kind of stupor. 

1 was aroused by the voice of my wife in the 
all, lor she had taken a latch-key aud did not 
. nock. 

“ I have come back sooner than 1 expected, 
larry, for mamma was not as ill as she thought. 

, hope baby has behaved well, my little angel, 
arling.” 

“ Yngel indeed,” 1 thought, “ rather demon.” 
« Why, what is the matter, Harry, he is sob- 
•ing in his sleep, aud his face is red and swol- 
m?” 

«* Oh, he misled you, my love, and would not 
ike his milk, and cried a little.” I was sorry at 
he white He, but I did not wish to grieve my 
rife by telling Her the truth. 

The "baby soon awoke, the demon wus exor- 
ised at its mother’6 presence, and It was a 
retty, smiling baby again. My wiio took it up. 
“Why, Harry, what did you leave this great 
owel around it lor, with such a big pin sticking 
a it; it is a wonder it did not prick it* I hope it 
as not eried much?” 

My wife did not look at me when she asked 
ue "question, or she would surely have seen 
{Ullt in my countenance; it now gleamed on 
ay mind for the first lime that, perhaps, the 
*x>r little mortal had been indeed pricked by 
hatpin; but still 1 could not entirely pardon 
t ; for babies are considered to be angelic, and 
his baby might have been less violent under 
•my circumstances. I never gathered courage 
ufficient to tell my wife what occurred that 
iay ; but I resolved never again to take charge 
>f a baby. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ NORTH FLEET.’* 


presented themselves before him announcing 
their union coldly shut the door m their faces 
with the declaration, “That as it had seemed 
proper for them to take such a step without any 

Limitation with him, lie would leave them to 

act with similar Independence for the rest of 
their lives." All their entre ties eould not 
shake the old man's stern resolution George 
was at once dismissed from his situation; and 
after vainly endeavoring to obtain another, he 
sold a small farm he had lately fallen heir to, 
md with the proceeds started with his wife for 

California. , „ mi , 

On his arrival he found lo hit dismay thut all 
:,he avenues to remunerative employment were 
more completely filled than in New Y'ork; and 
tfter recognizing a preacher who once enjoyed 
,orae celebrity in that city in the act of wheel- 
ing a barrow full of bricks along the walls of a 
new building, followed by a well-known Phila- 
delphia lawyer staggering under a hod of mor- 
iar, he concluded that his own capital, a some- 
what superficial knowledge of book-keeping, 
was decidedly at a discount, and that lie would 
have no harder work, with a prospect of more 
success, in the rfile of an honest miner. 

Nellie, too, seemed so discontented Of a 
selfish and luxurious nature, accustomed to 
- very enjoyment in her father’s house, where 
her lightest whim had been a law, she was 
rired of this hand-to-mouth mode of living, and 
despised the rigid economy which George was 
daily forced to exercise. She longed agaiu for 
he gay dresses, the round of pleasure and ex- 
itement, that she now began to think she had 
oolishly given up. George’s sad countenance 
md despondent forebodings were wearisome to 
icr; and when at last he rented two small but 
cosy rooms in a pretty little house overlooking 
die bay, and, giving her nearly all the remain- 
• ler of his small means, told her to be a good 
rirl for the next six months, the selfish woman, 

» hough secretly delighted, was for a brief space 
moved to tenderness, and actually shed a few 
tears, which he devoutly kissed away, and de- 
parted with the resolve that he would win for- 
tune lor the dear girl who thus mourned his 
absence. 

To him she was the same loving woman who 
had given up all to share his lot. Trusting her 
thoroughly, he had seen no change, nor did he 
know how day by day she grew disgusted with 
: he plain matter-of-fact poverty she had wedded, 
forgetting the strong affection that would dare 
lunger and death for her sake. 

Not many of the few females then in San 
Frau cisco were suitable intimates for a young 
nd friendless woman, aud even the two or three 
which George countenanced as friends were 
rivolous, unprincipled women, concealing their 
. eal character under a lady like appearance and 
ome little refinement of manner— dangerous 
ompanions for a young girl, aud more dan- 
erous for a wile wiio had begun to weary of 
ler husband. 

Yet George Hanson recked little of this on 
hat bright morning when he left his house for 
he Sacramento steamboat wharf. Although he 
.ad bidden her good-bye, he could not resist 
urning for a last look at the beautiful picture 
ie was leaving. Nellie sat at the window, her 
inbound flaxen hair waving in natural ringlets 
iver her shapely shoulders. Her lovely eyes, 
due as the ethereal expanse above, glanced 
oguishly aud lovingly toward her husband, who 
elt a momentary pang in leaving so much 
>eauty alone and unprotected in a city which 
Ven then was a by-word among men for law- 
■ 3 ssness and vice. ' , 

“Still, she loves me,” he thought, “and that 
rill keep her from every temptation.” 

He looked again before turning the corner, 
Ygain the same picture of girlish innocence and 
■canty. She kissed her finger-tips. He waved 
n answering signal. How often afterward, 
vhen nearly exhausted with travel or worn out 
inder a hot" sun while toiling in the reeking pit, 
iid he remember that last look aud gain renew- 
ed strength for his labor 1 

For George fondly loved Ills wife, imagining 
hat her foibles were the mere whimsicalities 
>i a child deprived for the time of its accustom- 
'd plaything, and he hoped that the acquisition 
v,f wealth would cure her fretful ness, and make 
ixor once more the affectionate girl he had wooed 

. i thin style V’When I heard you call, 1 thought a** w0 "' J 1 * ^ '° e 7 Yortlf the 

was nothing less than Injius or claim-jump- i ur< ' s 10 be thus bonght lb never W ° rl 

price. 

He pushed up the river, with no definite 
purpose as to the manner In which his dreamy 
of riches were to be realized. When he reached 
Sacramento City, he did what he saw the other 
miners around him doing. Having purchased 
iiis mule ami equipments — a small canvas tent 
and mining utensils — he followed the daily pro* 


BY Oft HALD liAWEY. 

*0 often it the proud deed done 
By men like this at Duty’s call; 
many are the honors won 
By them, we cannot wear them all ! 

They make the herole commonplace, 

Aud dying tbu* the natural way; 

Yet Is our world-wide Euglish raee 
Ennobled by that death, To-day ! 

1 1 brings the thought* that fathom thing* 

To anchor fhst where billows roll; 

It stirs us with a sense of wings 
That strive to lift the earthiest soul. 

Love was so new, and life so sweet, 

But at the call he left the wine 
And sprang full-statured to his feet, 

Responsive to the touch divine. 

<Nay, dear, 1 cannot see you die. 

For me, I have my work to do 
Up hero. Down to the boat. Good-bye, 

God bless you. I shall see it through.” 

' Ve read, until the vision dims 

Aud drowns; but, ere the paug be past, 

A tide of triumph overbrims 

Aud breaks with light from heaven at last. 

Thro’ all the blackness of that night 
A glory streams from out the gloom ; 

11s steadfast spirit holds the light 
That shines till Night i6 overcome. 

The sea will do its worst, and life 
Be sobbed out in a bubbling breath; 
tut firmly in the coward strife 
There stands a man who hath vanquish! 
Death ! 

A soul that conquers wind aud wave, 

And towers above a sinking deck; 

A bridge across the gaping grave ; 

A rainbow rising o’er the wreck. 

He savfcd others; saved the name 
Unsullied that he gave his wife : 

\.nd dying with so pure an aim, 

He had no need to save his life. 

liOrd ! how they shame the life we live, 

These sailors of our sea-girt isle, 

Who cheerily take what Thou mayst give, 

And go down with a heavenward smile 1 

The men who sow Lheir lives to yield 
A glorious crop in lives to be ; 

Who turn to England’s harvest-field 
The unfruitful furrow's of the sea. 

With such a breed of men so brave, 

The Old Land has not had her day; 

But long, her strength, with crested wave, 
Shall ride the seas, the proud old way. 


COLORADO BILL. 


BY HARRY' WARING. 

“ Hurrah 1 Come here, Bill, If you want to 
lo your eyes good !” 

The speaker, handsome and mauly-lookiug, 
a spite of the yellow clay-streaks adhering to 
iis bronzed faoe and long flaxen beard, clamber- 
'd 'up from the trench in which he had been 
figging, and leaning on his pick, awaited an 
mswer to his call. 

It seemed as if his words were uttered to the 
winds, and that no one but himself was the 
; rrnant of that lonely valley, which stretched 
,rom a northern fork of the Sacramento lar 
Into the fastnesses of the giant Sierra Nevada*. 

On repeating his call, a swarthy but cheerful 
Maintenance, surmounted by a rusty felt hat, 
merged from the edge of another trench some 
:ttle distance off, aud a pair of light brown 
•yes peered cautiously \>ver the mound of dirt. 

“ Hang it, George, what on earth do you 
uean bringing a fellow up to the top of his hole 


. I 

rs. It’s not so easy shinning up wet clay with 
lotliing to hold on by except your nails; so say 
what’s troubling you, old fellow, and J’ll save 
lx feet of climbing by staying where I am.” 

He glanced at George, who still rested on his 
•lick, and saw that his comrade’s usually calm 
•ountenanoe was working with a strong ner- 
vous excitement he vainly endeavored to con- ,7r~TJ coo r rt h of 

:rol. Struck by the change, the tall miner fairly f? r ? SS tbe P ‘*“ 

eaped over the dirt-hill grounding hi. trench, ■ El Dorado whlehwas to renew his youtbrn 

and in another moment was by hie friend’s d»e*ni8. v . very 

,lde. The latter silently pointed to his own From the far-ofl bills of the Nevada «v*ry 

wind that blew toward the Pacific was laaeu 


Dkak Girl We met miss Kitty — at a ball 

recently. After talking about the balloon ascen- 
sion, the weather and other things, we asked 
rather abruptly: “Where is your mother?” 
*< Oh,” said the sweet damsel, “ I have left her 
»t home. I generally do when I come to a ball. 
WUat I* boiut. without a mother ?” 


3 xeavation, down which Bill eagerly gazed, and 
here saw a hollow recently filled by an up- 
turned boulder, but now disclosing numerous 
luggete of a dull yellow metal. 

“A gold pocket, by Jove!” he shouted, fran- 
tically embracing his partner. “ There’s the 
ond of our toil at last. Why, George, that’s for- 
tune, fame, everything !” 

“It may be to you, Bill ; to me it has but one 
meaning, ami that’s— Nellie.” 

George Hanson, the last bpeaker, had left 
New York nearly a year before with his young 
wife, hoping to find in San Francisco the em- 
ployment that dull times and filled positions 
denied him in the former city. Some time pre- 
vious to his departure he had secretly married 
Nellie Water*, the wilfti! and spoiled daughter 
Of hi* employer, who, when the young couplr 


with rumors of new gold discoveries, until men 
began to believe that the upper canyons of the 
Sacramento and American Hivere were 
source of tbe golden fountains whose sands haa 
been so thoroughly silted on the alluvial plain* 
below. It was whispered around that m« n 
whom none would hitherto trust for the &a re 
necessities of life were scattering gold with a 
lavish hand. As if to confirm all these report«i 
/rom time to time some stalwart borderer wouia 
lead his horse, jaded with long iourneying ar r 
staggering under a heavy pack-saddle, tbroug 
the embryo city’s streets, revolver in hand, ana 
two or three of the same guardian weapon^ 
protruding from his rude belt* It mattered 
little if tbe swarthy stranger’s gold di8ftpp® arfl 
like dew before file sun beneath the uisUitfjU*' 


Amk. 38, UTS. 


THE FAVORITE. 


»h e . n „°tH 0f faaelnatln <* monte or keno; for 
7 h H th i P° tent dn >S» Of the gambling-holl ha.l 
^k“no d wl H S6nS f t0a " be8ide «, he st*l retail, 
tain^d ed *f.° f t 1 he localit y where he had ob 
if.ient,!? soattered hoard, and Informing th- 
there »L wltfl drunken atammer that 

Main Z,Zht P l Dny “° r ’ Wher ’ ’ at CBme from >" 
JJuu ¥ t i h V 6W dlg * ln * 8 . tl >ere to remain 
until a t°° plethoric purse suggested that lt»* 

the^Ttl We,ght ° OUld be as easil Y lightened a 

With scenes like these daily enacted, it is 
wonder that the tide swelled strongly toward 

oinr Sie w a * Under their influence, thither 
George Hanson wended his way, only to And 
that the crowd before him had prospected th< 
desirable places. After trying some unpro- 
mising diggings with indifferent success, he re- 
packed his mule and Journeyed still farther up 
the river, until one evening, nearly six month* 
after his departure from San Francisco, tired 
and fevered, he pitched his tent in sight of the 
snowy summit of Mount Shasta, that towered 
in the far distance above all its lesser rivals of 
the 8ierras. 

The next morning when he opened his eyes 
he was too delirious to recognise the form which 
bent over him as that of Colorado Bill, the miner 
whose graphic delineations of gold-hunting and 
heavy betting in the Sacramento hotel had 
Insensibly given the direction to his own 
wanderings. George was down with the terri- 
b 9 miners' fever; and had not some kind pro- 
vldence led the footsteps of Colorado Bill to his 
bedside, his search for treasure might have had 
then and there summary a endiug. 

Colorado BUI— thus called from a brief re- 
sidence on the great river of that name in 
Lower California— despite his rough exterior, 
shaggy beard and somewhat dissipated habits 
possessed a warm heart. He at ouee took ur 
, abode in George’s tent, nursing the patient 
n the intervals of work with the patience and 
tenderness of a sister of charity. 

Hauson came to his senses after a fortnight’s 
fight with the fever demon, and no words oould 
express his gratitude when he discovered the 
extent of his obligation to the tall miner who 
had stood like a guardian angel between him- 
self and death. 

Colorado Bill, on his part, was pleased to think 
that what he considered nothing but mere duty 
was so well appreciated. His wandering habit* 
bad not utterly destroyed a certain refinement 
of feeling consequent upon a fair early educa- 
tion, and he therefore longed for a companion 
other than one whose friendship invariably 
manifested itself by the mysterious production 
of four aces iu a game of draw poker, and thuv 
showed designs on his dust ineompatihle with 
the professions of a Py thia«. 

The two friends were so well pleased with 
each other that they made common property 
with everything, and struck a compact tha‘> 
each would share with the other any good 
fortune which might befall him. 

Up to the morning on which our story open*, 
the location seleoted had not proved equal to 
its promise. For many days they had tolled 
with pick and spade, but beyond a small 
quantity of scale-gold worth but a few dollars, 
their exertions had availed them nothing. When 
they bad turned in on the preceding eveniug. 
Colorado Bill had given vent to his feelings. 

“ It’s too bad, George,” he had said. “ We’ll 
try the hole one more day ; and if we don’i 
come to the dust, let’s git.” 

And now their highest hopes were realities ; 
yet to the two men the dull metal on which 
they gazed bore diflereut mcauings. To Bill 
it. was simply the agency through which his 
sollicking animal life found its natural expres- 
sion. To George, with his strong love and un- 
dying faith, it meant hope for himself and 
happiness for Nellie. 

The shades of evening found them five hun- 
dred ounces rloher than when they had com. 
meneed work in the morning. At this rate— 
though, of course, the first day’s find was 
generally the heaviest — they knew that a 
handsome competence was only a question of a 
few weeks’ labor. So they worked steadily a 
fortnight longer. Then their provisions ran low, 
and Colorado Bill suggested to George that it 
might be better for him to run down to Sacra, 
men to, or perhaps farther, and lay in a fresh 
supply of grub. 

“Tell you wbat it is, George,” he continued, 
us they sat on the hillside in the warm autumn 
evening, “you’ve set me thinking with what 
you told me about Nellie. More than three 
months siuee, wheu I was down in ’Frisco, I 
got acquainted with a pretty little girl under 
somewhat singular circumstances. One after, 
noon, wheu 1 had been thinking of the idle, 
shiftless life I led, a melancholy stole over me. 

I couldn’t get rid of it. To shake if off, I started 
out for a walk, and after strolling about some 
time, thought I would like to take a look at old 
ocean, and so waudered down the Cliff road. All 
at once there was a tremendous commotion 
ahead — carriages whirling right and left, while 
between them all rose a cloud of dust coming 
nearer and nearer. A puff of wind from the sea 
cleared things up, and then I saw two hor*»os 
streaking it like lightning toward me. A lady 
held the lines, and a white-livered cur, without 
giving her a thought, irled to save himself by 
Jumping from the carriage. I never saw such a 
scornful lock ca a woman’s face as was on tiers 
when she saw that. The man scarcely touched 
the ground before I sprang to the hordes’ heads, 
and succeeded In cheoklug them after they had 
dragged me a .short distance. The lady never 


seemed a bit afraid, only after 1 had assisted 
her to alight she hauded me her riding-whip. 

“ you will glvr i.uai craven what he de- ‘ greater prdtecciu:^ 


serves,’ said she, pointing to the mau who was 
now coming up, ‘ I will be obliged to you.” 

“ Of course I didn’t like to insult a mau with 
whom I had no quarrel; but when he was close 
to me, I saw it was Jim Lascelles, the biggest 
gambler In California, and the worst, who 
cleaned me out of six months’ dust one night on 
Goose Flat with loaded dice. The rascal knew 
me at once, and commenced to feel In his 
breast-pocket, but I had him covered before hr 
could draw. I knocked his revolver out of hi* 
himd into the sea, and then gave him a horse- 
whipping that I guess will refresh his memory 
before he dices another green miner. He slunk 
away toward the cliffs. At the lady’s invita- 
tion, I took a seat by her side. She didn’t say 
anything until we got dear of the crowd which 
now began to surround us, when she com- 
menced : 

“ 4 How can X sufficiently thank you tor what 
you have done for me ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ I answered, ‘ I’d stop a horse tor any 
lady.’ 

“ ‘ It was not that — I meant the other thing,’ 
she exclaimed, with a scornful gesture In th* 
direction Lascelles had taken. 

If you mean Lascelles’ thrashing,’ I replied, 
‘lowed him that on my own account;” and 
then I went over my little story about Goo* 
Flat. 

“I never saw such a ohunge as passed over 
her face when I told her that. 

“‘A gambler!’ she almost screamed. 1 Mr 
Norton always said he was one of the most pro 
minent dealers In Sau Francisco.’ 

“‘So he is — at the cards,’ I answered ; * bu 
his name’s Lascelles, not Norton, ami I’m sow.' 
if ho’s a friend of yours.’ 

“ 8he laughed gayly. 

“ I don’t generally ask gentlemen to horse 
whip my friends, so make yourself easy on tha 
score. In San Francisco one cannot makesuo) 
nice distinctions among acquaintances as in th< 
States. But ’as for that man — Norton or Las- 
celles — I hate him !’ 

“ By Jove, George, she spit out these word> 
like a wildcat, but in a minute afterward sht 
was herself again — all smiles ; and she so 
saucily tossed her little head, all covered with 
beautiful curly hair, and her blue eyes looked so 
bewitchlngly into mine, that I found myself 
fairly in love with her.” 

“You have good taste, Bill,” Interrupted 
George; “Nellie has blue eyes and curly hair. 
But was that all you saw of your beauty?” h* 
continued. 

“ No. She asked me tooome and see her. 1 
went two or three times, and tried to find out 
more about her, but did not learn much. When- 
ever I began to question her, she would pat my 
boarded mouth with her little hand. 

•“’Sh — ’ah!’ she said; ‘we might make ©act 
other very unhappy were we to tell everything 
wo bad ever done.’ 

“The long and short of it, George, was that J 
acted as I suppose many another tool has don< 
before me. I asked her to wait until fall, auc 
told her wheu I had made another pile I would 
come down and marry her, If she would hav< 
me. 

“ ‘ You marry me *’ she cried, with an unnatu- 
ral shriek of laughter that made me almost re- 
peat my proposal. 

“ * Yes, If you don’t think you're too good frw 
me.’ 

“ Her eyes hashed for an instant, and sh« 
looked at me very hard. Seeing I meant wlia 
I said, she suddenly softened. 

“ ‘ Bill,’ she replied, ‘ I never could be goes: 
enough for you. I hardly know what muj 
huppeu before toll. At any rate, if you are o* 
the same mind, come back to me then.’ 

“ I was so angry at this short dismissal that 
I did not even bid her good-by, but tore off m\ 
buckskin belt, full of double eagles, and .to-ihea 
It on the table. * 

“‘There’s something tor you to reniewbe; 
me by till fall,’ I said, and rushed into tbo street 
before she could say any till ug further or pre- 
vent my going.” 

“Just like you, Bill,” exclaimed George, when 
his companion ended — “the best friend and the 
truest to mau or woman; but I har-IIy like th* 
looks of things. What bubiuess had any wo 
man to be driving with a man like Lascelles v 
She—” 

“Stop, George !” interrupted his frieud, in ♦ 
husky vole.*; “not a word against Mary! Re 
member she said that Lascelles was only know) 
to her as the merchaut Norton. I’ll marry be. 
if she’ll have me ; for, George,” said he, gently 
“ I feel toward her as you do to Nellie — I lav< 
her.” 

“ Then God give you all the happiness yot. 1 
wish for,” earnestly answered his mate. 

“Amen,” replied Bill, reverently. 

“ So you see, George,” he continued, “ that 
it’s about time for me to go down to ’Frisco. ] 
must see Mary, and it will only take me a few 
days longer.” 

So it was resolved that Colorado Will should 
go down to the metropolis. 

George had not heard from Nollle for a long 
time, but this circumstance gave him no tiu- 
easluwsh. He thought that in bis wandering* 
bis letters had miscarried, and in their present 
isolation there had been no ohanoe of commu- 
nication with the outer world until now. He 
therefore sent a long letter to her by his com- 
rade, containing an account of their unexpected 
good luck, with h promise of soon coming in 
person ie San Francisco, 

Iu the fXneanftifce be worked long and steadily 
lh the treasure guleh, and day by day added to 


One evening, nearly a month after the depar- 
ture of his comrade, aud when his return w n 
dally expected, George, having finished bi 
frugal supper, aseended a small knoll behind 
the cabin that overlooked the beautiful valley 
beyond. The setting sun flashed a thousand 
gold and crimson tints on the snowy summit* 
of the Sierras, that rose in the north and east 
cold and Inaccessible as the ioebergs of the 
frozen zone. In the vale below, the tempera- 
ture was warm and pleasant, and tor several 
evenings past George had gone up the hill, and 
ft’om thence looked down the valley, hoping to 
see some sign of his returning partner. Hither- 
to he had been unsuccessful, but now, as he 
gazed far down the winding course of the brook, 
he thought he saw Bill’s mule on a rise of 
ground in the dim distance, slowly plodding its 
way through a space of five blasted tree trunks 
that gave an open view of the track. It was so 
far away, and the twilight was coming on so 
fast, that he was not altogether certain it was 
his partner; but he knew that, thus remote 
from all civilization, the owner of the beast 
could be none other than Bill. His heart swel- 
led with the thought that he would soon hear 
from his darling wife. He pictured her delight 
on receiving the news of his great success, anrf 
thought, too, now that Bill had returned, there 
would soon be an end of toll, and that with the 
fruits of his labor Nellie should once more have 
all the luxuries to which she had beeu aceu - 
tomed. “ How well,” he thought, “she had d< - 
served it, for her trust and her patient wail- 
ing !” and he resolved that hereafter he would 
gratify her every wish. 

By this lime the twilight was rapidly cumin? 
on, but before leaving his post, George looked 
again iu the direction of the trail. Did his eye 
deceive him, or had a deceitful mirage evolve* 
from the haze another mule, the reflection o' 
the first? There, Indeed, was another mule 
and trailing over its side were the long folds o 
a woman’s riding-habit. His heart gave a greet 
bound. There was something in the manner 
and gesture of the fair equestrienne which evei 
at that distance seemed familiar to him. Could 
It be Nellie, so tired of waiting that she coul 
not resist the opportunity of thus surprisln, 
him? There was no mistaking the other ride 
now. That was Colorado Bill. George «“ul< 
see him, as they rode up frt m the vale below 
laughing and chatting with his companion, an 
carefully turning aside the long branches whie’ 
Interposed themselves in the pathway. 

George, though half ashamed of the emotioi 
felt angry with Bill. Somehow he could no 
bear to think that any other than kimnel 
should be so attentive to Nellie. 

They wore uow directly below hint, tliougi 
the trail circled the kill for more than a mil* 
before it paused at the door of the uablr. 
Oould that indeed be Nellie ? There was a cer 
tain something— a strsuge feeling of com in 
evil — that repelled him the more he gazed. 

A harsh, weird laugh, shrill as the uigh‘ 
hawk’s cry, floated up from the valley belov 
He breathed a sigh of relief. No; that womar 
with her bold strident mirth, could not be hi 
wile, his timid, gentle Neilie, who alwaj 
seemed to shrink from any action that UeUc«‘ 
the modesty and attractiveness of her sex. 

“It must be Bill’s wife,” he thought; and b 
determined that the pair should have a heart 
welcome. 

He entered the cabin, spread the table, un- 
made the best display of provender that his ex 
hausted store would allow. The coffee-]*, 
hissed merrily on the embers In the fireplug 
when be heard the clatter ot hooft on the grave! 
without. Tlie door opened, and his partue 
eutered with a indy, whose face was partly col 
oealed by her veil. 

“ Hallo, George !” he cried ; “I have brought 
my wife. Look at my pretty little bird 
Mary,” he continued, removing the veil iron 
her face, “this is partner George — Georg* 4 Has 
son.” 

With a cry that echoed tor aud near Ulroug 
the canon, starting the wild eagle from hi 
eyrie and the huge grizaly from his lair, tin 
lady sank senseless on the floor. Bill rushed fc* 
her aid ; but glanciug at his comrade's toco, h* 
was struck by Its deathlike pallor. 

“George, my boy,” he exclaimed, **m Hen 
Ten’s name what ails yon ? What’s the mean 
ing of all this ?” 

“ Bill, it’s Nellie !*’ 
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disappearance, when he found she had vanish- 
ed from the place where George left her In San 
Francisco. 

He went sadly back to bis old labor. Day by 
doy he washed out the gold-dust, and many a 
time watched long and wistfully down the 
valley, hoping for the return of his lost partner. 

They met at last. 

One noon, when Bill was eating his scanty 
dinner, he saw numerous dark forms flitting 
about from tree to tree, and gradually closing 
in around himself and the cabin. To grasp his 
gun and flee to its shelter was the work of a 
few seconds. He knew that successful resist* 
ance to the band of savages surrounding him 
was hopeless. But he had no idea of submit- 
ting to the terrible alternative of captivity and 
death by torture, and resolved to sell his life as 
dearly as possible. 

The unerring aim of his rifle through the loop- 
holes with which the cabin was pierced brought 
many m Indian to the ground, and evidently 
so dismayed his foes that their constant hall of 
bullets igainat the hut slackened, giving Colo-, 
rado Bill an opportunity to peer through a 
loop-hole and reconnoitre the situation. Just 
then he fancied that he was called by name. 
He looked towards the woods, and saw his lost 
comrade running towards the cabin. The 
savages descried George at the same time, and 
opened Are upon him, while he returned their 
shots with his revolver. 

Bill ? hrew open the door as George stumbled 
heavily over the threshold, aud in another in- 
stant secured it with its massive oaken bat. 
He found to his dismay that George was seri- 
ously wounded. A ball had struck him In the 
back, penetrating his lung, aud it was with dif- 
ficulty that he spoke. Bill carried him to his 
old bunk, but soon saw he was beyond relief. 
He lifted a cup of water to the lips of the dying 
man. 

“ It it was only the fever again, George I” he 
said as the tears rolled down his cheek. 

“ Don’t take on so, old fellow,” gasped George, 
feebly clasping his friend’s hand. “It’s all 
right. I came back again— to tell you about— 
Nellie. I didn’t want you to think I hated you 
—•for that. I felt that night — I could have 
killed you — aud so I lied. I know you oouldn’t 
help It. I oouldn’t be angry with you. She— 
wasn’t — worth it, BiU.” 

The wronged man had spoken his last 
Colorado Bill stood by the dead body of the 
only true friend he had ever known, and a 
strong desire of vengeance rose in his breast. 

“ I ouly waut to live now,” he cried, “ long 
©r ough to circumvent those howling fiends out- 
side who have shot George.” 

He placed their small keg of powder in oue 
corner, and snatching a lighted brand from the 
fireplace, threw open the door. The room was 
almost iustantly tilled with the elated savages. 

A dull, smothered report reverberated among 
the rocks, and once more unbroken quiet reigu- 
ed throughout the valley. 

Colorado Bill had gone to Join his friend. 


MATERNAL HEROISM. 


On the twenty-seventh of January of I7»d, a 
party of Indians killed George Mason, on Flat 
Creek, about twelve miles from Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. During the night, he heard a noise at 
his stable, and stepped out to ascertain the 
cause, and the Indiana, coming between 
him and the door, Intercepted his return. He 
fled, but was tired upon, and wounded. He 
reached a eave, a quarter of. a mile from his 
house, out of which, already weltering in hU 
blood, lie was dragged aud murdered. Having 
done this?, they returned to the house, to dis- 
patch his wife and children. Mrs. Mason, un- 
conscious of the fate of her husband heard them 
talklug to each other as they approached the 
house. At first, she was delighted with the 
hope that her neighbors, aroused by the firing, 
had come to her assistance. But, perceiving 
tliat the conversation was neither in English 
nor German, Ihe language of her neighbors, she 
instantly inferred that they were savages, corn 
ing to attack the house. 

The heroine had, that very morning, learned 
how the double trigger of a rifle was set. For- 
tunately, the children were not awakeu-jd by 
the tiring, and she took care not to awaken them. 
She shut the door, and barred it 


the pile of yellow dust safely cached in a corner 
of the log cabin which they had bnJll fnv their 


H. r untied to tb. open dour; the rlu* of Uool, j aud tabl^aud^^ 

1 A .1 , of her husband. She placed herselfdlreetiy op- 

posite the opening which would be made by 
forcing the door. Her husband came not, and 
she was too well aware that he was slain. She 
was alone, in the d u kness. Tlio yelling »av. 
ages were without, piu-sing upon the house. She 
took counsel from her own magnanimity, 
heightened by affection for her 'children that weie 
sleeping uncoiiociously around her. The Iu. 
dians, pushing with great violence, gradually 
opened the door sufficiently wide to attempt ah 
entrance. The body of one was thrust into the 
•pening, and Just filled it. He was struggling 
for admittance. Two or three more, directly 
beliind him, were propelling him forward. She 
set the Digger of the rifle, put the muzzle near 
the body of the foremost, and in such a direc- 
tion that the ball, after puasiug through his 
body, would peuetrute those Behind. She fired. 
The flint Indian fell. The next oue uttered the 
scream of mortal agony. This intrepid woman 
saw the policy of profound silence. She observed 
it. The Indians, in eonsequenee, were led to 
believe hat armed men were inthehou.se, took 
three horse* Born the stable, and set it on fir* 
It ora# afterwards aseertained that this hjgh- 
•wlHhed wfflww bed fc»ved In* .'-elf end b*r chil- 
dren hom.vUe attaekef 


sounded shurp and clear through the still uighi 
and Colorado Bill was left alone In his mi.serj 
Yet only fora brief spaee. No sooner he*! rh 
, bewildered miner eomprehended t,h* terrlbl 
truth than, utterly disregarding the cower! u. 
heap on the floor, he started in pursuit. Fo 
hours he wandered through the forest, but th 
flinty rocks and hills onlyeehoed back in mock- 
ery his call to his fugitive friend. 

In the gray light of da \ru Colorado Bill r* 
entered his eabin. It was tenant!***. The so. 
was torn up from the eache that hid their gol 
dust, and most of It was gone. To Mary ulou 
had he spokeu of this secret hiding-place. It 
store of wealth had furnished many a theme c 
converse during their long ride to Ihe Slerri* 
He did not wonder at its desecration nor tuourt 
over his lost treasure. He knew that to such 
woman any crime was light iu comparison will 
the treaehery thar. feast have been thoreughl 
engrafted in her nature ere she oould .*• eoolh 
and deliberately trample en the trust of a mu 
like George. Per his own disappointment b 
did not eare. Slnee last night all aflbotion f in 
her seemed dead. He only blamed himself Jb 
not tracing out her anteoedente before he ha*i 
givoa her hie toith, and, above all, he cun**d his 
rpratftVucse iu not following up a due W> Nellie's 
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CHAPTER V. 

Desmoro’s heart began to throb fast and pain- 
fully, and his limbs were shaking as if he had 
been suddenly seized with ague. 

Gently and noiselessly he pressed his knee 
against the woodwork of his window, which 
opening, swung back on its hinges. Then Des. 
moro, moving as in a dream, entered the apart- 
ment, in the middle of which stood a large 
canopied bed, and a table, bearing on it a night- 
lamp. 

Shutting the casement behind him, Desmoro 
paused, and gazed around him. Then he ad- 
vanced astep, and stopped to listen. 

As he could distinctly hear the regular breath 
ing of some person in heavy slumber, he gather- 
ed courage and proceeded 

The youth was thinking how much better it 
would have been for Ralph and himself had 
Dinah managed to escape through her own 
casement. But Desmoro had yet to learn where- 
fore she required assistance in her flight. 

On tiptoe he crossed the room, holding his 
breath all the while ; and reaching a door, he 
noiselessly turned the key of it, and passed at 
once into another sleeping apartment, where 
Dinah Tillysdale herself was sitting, pale as 
marble statue, with a twinkling rush light on a 
table by her side, and a number of packages, 
and baskets, before her. 

She started up at the boy’s entrance. She was 
expecting to see Ralph. 

Desmoro put his Anger on his lip, enjoining 
silence; and shutting the portal behind him, ap- 
proached the maiden. 

“Mr. Thetford is outside waiting for you,” 
whispered he, 

“Oh, I am so frightened!” she cried, trem- 
blingly sinking back into her chair. “I shall 
never have the courage to pass through my 
aunt’s room ! Why didn’t Ralph himself come 
to me ?” 

“ He couldn’t climb into the balcony, Miss 
Dinah, and as I could, he sent me in his stead.” 
The young girl rase, and looked wistfully at 
the packages. “Will you help me to carry 
away these ?” said she. “For two whole years 
I shall be very poor, Desmoro— too poor to buy 
any such clothes as I possess now ; so as I 
should not like to distress Ralph by ever ap- 
pearing before him in shabby dresses, I have 
made up my mind to take with me as much ot 
my wardrobe as I possibly can,” she added, by 
way of explanation. 

Desmoro nodded his head, and at once began 
to load himself with baskets and bundles, until 
his arms were completely Ailed. 

Dinah having put on her cloak, and drawn its 
hood over her pretty head now took up a couple 
of heavy packages. What about the remain- 
der?” she inquired, anxiously glancing at a 
small trunk, and a large parcel. You cannot 
manage any more, neither can I.” 

“ I will return for these when you are safe — 
that is, if they are of very great consequence to 
you,” Desmoro answered. 

“Thank you very much, Desmoro. Oh, 1 am 
trembling in every limb !” 

“Shall we need the light?” 

“No; I will go first, and lead the way down 
the stairs, which are not at all awkward.” 

Baying which she softly opened the door, and 
quakingly entered her aunt’s chamber, Desmoro 
close behind her. 

Then both stood still for a few moments. 

Miss Tillysdale was sleeping soundly behind 
the drawn curtains of her bed; and no sounds 
reached their ears but her hard and regular 
breathings, and the tic-tic of the lady’s large 
gold watch. 

Dinah crept on, so also did her companion 
until they gained the door communicating with 
the staircase. Here Dinah, putting down her 
luggage essayed the latch of the portal. 

“ Heavens ! it is locked, Desmoro — it is locked, 
and the key’s removed!” she exclaimed, in a 
terrified whisper. “Whatever is to be done?” 
she continued, wringing her hands in helpless 
bewilderment and alarm. 

“Where do you think the key is?” inquired 
her companion, in almost as much terror as 
herself. 

“My aunt must have It in her own posses, 
■ion,” she returned, despairingly. “ This is as 
feared.” 

“ What are we to do now?” queried Desmoro, 
still speaking under his breath. 

“ What can we do ?” she rejoined. 

“The window! I will help you through 
into the tree, which is at no great distance from 
the ground,” said the youth. 

Dinah reflected lor a few seconds. The room 
was very spacious, and her aunt was still pro 
foundly sleeping. 

“Stay!” she said; “ I will place yonder screen 
between ourselves and her.” And at once Dinah 
did as she said, and afterwards returned to Des- 
moro’s side again. 

The lamp’s quivering, feeble rays, filled the 
vast apartment with a mystic light. The heart 
of the runaway maiden was throbbing fust and 
painfully, as she stood gazing around her, un- 
certain how to act; whether to escape by the 
window, or to return to her chamber, and so 
Abandon all thoughts of flight. 


have to quit Blackbrook, and he might be lost 
to her for ever ! Oh ! she could not bear that 
thought— she could not endure the idea of being 
separated from him, who had become dearer to 
her than all the world besides. 

Desmoro was watching the various changes 
passing over his companion’s features, wonder- 
ing what she could make up her mind to do. 
In ids own secret heart, he was thinking how 
badly the whole business had been arranged, 
condemning it accordingly. 

“I will attempt to descend by the easement,” 
Dinah at length said. “I must not remain here, 

I cannot do so.” 

“ Mr. Thetford will be growing impatient,” 
Desmoro remarked. 

“To be sure he will,” she answered, quickly 
regaining her packages of personal property, 
and crossing the space between herself and th^ 
window, the sash of which she unclosed care- 
fully. , . 

Desmoro was by her side, ready to assist her 
descent. 

At this moment the sleeper was heard to turn 
round in her bed, and utter low, murmuring 
sounds at which Dinah started, and clung trem- 
blingly to her compnnion. 

“ She is awaking, Desmoro!” quaked she, in 
sudden affright. 

“Hush!” responded he, warningly, at the 
same time dropping the bundles he was carry- 
ing, and pushing her through the open window 
into the balcony, where he followed her. “Hist !” 
he continued, bending over the stone railings in 
front of him, and endeavoring to penetrate the 
darkness. “ Are you there, Mr. Thetford?” 
“What is the matter?” was the quivering 


work in chains for all the rest of your unworthy 

days.” 

« No, no !” cried Desmoro, dropping on his 
knees at her feet. “Spare mo, spare mo; I 
came not here to injure you in any way— I came 
not here to rob or harm any one?” 

'F“ You false -ton gued knave !” returned the 
lady, again agitating the bell. “Iam not to be 
m posed upon by you— not T, indeed ! Did I not 


A thrill of silent horror pervaded the Utile 

Cr ° W Ye° f I repeatlt — I have Just escaped becom- 
log the Victim of an assassin !” purged Miss 
TlUysdnle, In tragic acc< * nt8 ' “ at that 

oncii window,” continued she, pointing to Its 
unclosed sash; .‘through that the midnight 
ruffian entered the chamber where I was lying 
fast asleep. But Just, Just as he was about to 
strike the blow— the blow which was meant to 


read your depraved charactertheveryflmmo. ^fme of my preclou. life. I awoke, seized 
ment T set my eyes on your Ill-favored^ ylsaget | Ogling with him at length 

forced him into the next room, where I safely 


response, 

“ Miss Dinah cannot leave the house by any 
other means than this window. Be prepared 
for her, below there !” 

“Ay, ay, all right! My strong arms shall 
catch my love, should her feet chance to Blip !” 
answered the enamoured stroller. 

Dinah now stepped over the balustrade into 
the tree beneath, clinging first to one branch of 
it, then to another ; as she did so, tearing her 
garments to Bhreds, and scratching and bruising 
herself terribly. But her grip was a tenacious 
one, her feet did not slip once, and she soon felt 
a pair of loving arms around her, and was safely 
lifted to the ground. 

“ Thank heaven, you are here !” at length ex- 
claimed Ralph, folding the maiden to his heart. 

Now let us hence — Desmoro will quickly fol 
low us Hi 

“No, no, not yet !” she returned. “ He has all 
my clothing in his charge.” 

“ Your clothing, Dinah !”-her lover repeated, 
in surprise, 

“ Yes, Ralph,” she answered ; “ you know I 
could not come to you without either money or 
garments. Two years hence we may laugh at 
my present thoughtfulness, hut we cannot afford 
to do so now.” 

“Catch!” said a voice from above; and fol- 
lowing the voice, one of Dinah’s large packages 
dropped at the feet of the lovers, and then an- 
other. Then Desmoro disappeared from the 
balcony into the room beyond it. 

But scarcely had he done so, when a bony 
hand clutched at his shoulder, a shrill shriek 
rent the air, and Desmoro, turning, confronted 
the grim face of Miss Tillysdale. 

“ Red Hand !” she exclaimed, recognising the 
lad, and tightening her hold on him. “ Thieves ! 

— thieves ! Help ! — help !” she continued, 
screaming with all her might. “ Oh, you in- 
famous young villain ! Is this a return for my 
charity towards you ? Thieves ! — thieves ! 
Help!” 

“ My aunt’s voice !” cried Dinah. “ She has 
awoke and seen Desmoro. What are we to do ?” 
she added, clinging to her lover. 

“ Let us fly at once !— if we stay here we are 
lost !” returned Ralph, hurrying her away from 
the spot. 

“ But the poor lad, Ralph ?” said she regret- 
fully. 

“Let me first bestow you in some place of 
safety, then I will return here, and look after 
him. Be at rest about Desmoro, he shall not he 
placed in any difficulty on our account ; of that, 
be fully assured.” 

“ My aunt will arouse the whole house, and 
send for the constables. I tremble for poor Des- 
moro. Then she will discover my flight, and 
the share that he has had in effecting it, and he 
will be threatened and terrified by her until he 
confesess to her all he knows about us ; where- 
abouts we may be found, and everything else 
she will be wishing to learn from him.” 

As Ralph’s terrors on this subject were just 
as great as hers, and as he was most unwilling 
to lose the prize now that he was holding it in 
his absolute possession, he drew her onwards 
and onwards through the darkness, entirely for- 
getful of Dinah’s property, which had been left 
behind. 

Si ill firmly clutching the youth’s collar, Miss 
Tillysdale seized a hand-bell, and vigorously 
rang it, all the time accompanying its sound 
with her own thin, shrill screams, and he cries 
of “ Thieves — thieves !” 

Utterly forgetful of her disordered appearance, 
Miss Tillysdale thus endeavored to call the 
household to her assistance, hut, as tbo lady’s 
apartment was f ir removed from all the other 
sleeping rooms of the hotel, she could not, all 
at once, succeed in making herself heard by any 
one save the terrified lad who was shivering in 
her grasp. 

“Don’t stir, you young rascal!” she said, 
panting for breath, and shaking him. « You 
midnight robber — you wicked ingrate ! But 


And that red hand of yours, too ! Ugh ! Can’t 
any one see how Satan-branded you are?— isn’t 
the fact published to the whole world ? 

“ Oh, Miss Tillysdale !” shuddered Desmoro, 
all his blood seeming to congeal in his veins, 

“ don’t, don’t think so badly of me, I entreat ! 
And In pitv don’t say I am Satan-branded 1 I 
am fatherless, motherless, and almost, friendless . 
hen pray, pray, have mercy on me!” 

“ Have mercy on you, indeed!” repeated she. 
“What have you Just thrown through the case- 
ment, and who are your associates in this nefa- 
rious affair ?” she added, shaking the hand-bell 

in his face. . , . . A 

“ It is no nefarious affair, ma’am, and I have 
no associates at all ” . 

“ What !” shrieked she. 41 Didn t I detect 
you in the very act of flinging some of my pro- 
perty over the balcony, beneath which one 
of your own vile class was waiting to receive 
it ?” 

“ Miss Dinah was beneath it, ma’am,” re- 
turned Desmoro, quite distinctly. 

“ Miss Dinah !” exclaimed she, perfectly 
aghast, 44 My niece !” she added, dragging Des- 
moro across the room, and throwing wide the 
door communicating with the adjoining cham- 
ber, into which she dashed at once. 44 Empty ! 
she cried, in blank dismay. 44 Dinah gone I 
fled ! Whither, you limb of the Evil One ? You 
know, you know, for you have assisted in her 
escape hence.” 

Desmoro did not reply ; she had so galled his 
feelings that he was almost heedless of her 


secured him.’ 

Everybody was struck with admiration at 
the lady’s brave conduct, as described by herself ; 
but their astonlshmeftt was greater still when 
they saw her unlock the door, and drag Des- 
moro fotth. 

The youth’s face wa3 covered with beads of 
moisture, and his white lips quivered convul. 
sively. 

“ Behold the miscreant !” said Miss Tillysdale, 
introducing the shrinking youth to the assem, 
binge. 44 Some one take charge of him, and let 
a oouple of constables be sent for forthwith ! Do 
you hear, landlord ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am — directly, ma’am !” replied he 
much purplexed at the sight of an offender so 
youthful. 

“ Whoy, dang my buttons, if it beant one of 
tboose player chaps !” softly exclaimed an 
ostler belonging to the hotel, in the ear of some 
one near him. 44 I’ll swear to him, cos I’ve sin 
him on t’th stage, as they caws it, dressed in 
all manners o’ colors !” the man added in louder 

tones. _ 

“Yes, you are right,” returned Miss Tillys- 
dale, catching the ostler’s words. 44 He is one 
of those rogues, whom I, in the charity of my 
simple heart, once sheltered and fostered, to be 
rewarded thus ! Take him away !” 

The landlord and others now laid their hands 
upon poor Desmoro, who was immediately 
dragged out of the room, down stairs, into the 
kitchen, in which he was detained until the 
arrival of the constables, for whom one of the 


“ Answer 1” continued she. “ f^MlM Dt- I men Servants haTjust been deVpatched' 
it shall be worse for you. | ' D esmo ro had dropped on a seat, and buried 

his face in his palms. He felt that he was in- 


it 


nah Tillysdale at this moment ?” 

Still Desmoro was obstinately mute. 

“ With whom has she eloped ? Tell 
that l” 

Not a word of response came . 

« She must have had a companion,” the lady 
went on. 44 The ungrateful hussy could not go 
off alone. Is it with Mr. Thetford that she has 
run away ? Tell me, boy, tell me all, else you 
shall dearly rue this hour !” 

He was still resolutely silent. Desmoro knew 
that his strength was greater than that of Miss 
Tillysdale, but he disdained to put that strength 
to the test— disdained to attempt to escape from 
her. He remembered his promise of secrecy to 
Ralph Thetford, and he was determined to keep 
that promise, however much he might chance 
to suffer by so doing. 

“ Listen !” resumed the lady, in angry ex- 
citement. 44 Listen, and pay attention to my 
words. Are you hearkening to me ?” she con- 
tinued. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” 

“ Reveal to me all that you know of this dis- 
graceful transaction, and I will at once give you 
your liberty. To commence — who is the com- 
panion of my niece’s flight ?” 

“ Excuse me, ma’am,” responded he, very 
calmly, 44 but I would rather not answer any of 
your questions.” 

“ You would rather not!” echoed she, greatly 
exasperated. “ Oh, indeed ! but we’ll see about 
that, thou red-handed rebel ! Mind ! if you 
refuse to satisfy my inquiries, you will be made 
to answer those of others — of others, who will 
force you to confess the truth I” 

“ No one can compel my tongue to speak 
against my will !” returned the youth proudly. 

“ I do not care for your threats now, ma’am !” 
he proceeded, growing almost reckless, 44 so do 
your worst at once upon me !” 

“ Can I tempt you with money ?” asked she, 
softening her tones a little. “ I’ll buy from you 
the knowledge I mm seeking.” 

Desmoro shook his head. 

“Then live, and repent of your obstinacy !” 
said Miss Tillysdale, throwing him from her. 

And with those words she darted out of the 
room, fastened the door behind her, and made 
Desmoro a prisoner. 

Then she once more sought to arouse the 
slumbering household. 

This time Miss Tillysdale’s cries were heard 
and attended to, and her chamber was soon 
crowded by the inmates of the hotel — by per- 
sons who had rushed forth habited in all sorts of 
strange costumes, their alarm at the lady s 
screams having prevented them from paying 
any heed to their respective toilettes. 

The landlord of ihe hotel, bearing a light, and 
armed with a poker, Rtood foremost. 

Her figure shrouded in a large cloak, whicn 
she had snatched up and hastily flnng around 
her, Miss Tillysdale stood in the middle of the 
apartment, looking full of wrath and vludlctivo- 

n< The landlord glanced around his eyes in 
search of the thief he was expecting to see . but 
he beheld only the grim figure of the ancient 

iP l n Wen. Mr. Landlord.” began she, “ this is a 

fine establishment of yours bravely conducted, 

too, in which a lady may »'re»<n berbelt hoarse 
before she is paid attention to I 

“ What is the matter, madam I he asked, in 

much bewilderment. - « *« v v T ond- 

Matter I” echoed she. Land 


you shall he sent to prison, that you 


But to-morrow, sbt reflected Halph would i I’ll have you transported aoross the seas, to bed ! 


Shin; and 1 jEW* being murdered tn my 


volved in a serious difficulty, out of which he 
saw no way of escape, save by betraying bla 
friend, which he was resolved not to do. 

The youth’s heart was full of trouble— full of 
such trouble as It had never known till now, 
and he was reflecting bitterly, and asking him- 
self what he was to do. 

He could not surely permit himself to be 
wrongfully accused, and make no defenoe 
against such an accusation ? 

What could they do to him in the way of 
punishment ? They could not prove that he 
had stolen anything! Then with what crime 

would Miss Tillysdale’s venomous tongue charge 
him ? Surely not with any attempt to do her 
any serious bodily harm ? 

What would Mr. Jellico say when they miss- 
ed him ? Would Mr. Thetford explain to him 
the adventures and misadventures of that night, 
and so clear his name— the name of Desmoro 
— from all blame ? 

The company would leave Blackbrook at day- 
light. Would not Comfort miss him from her 
side, by which he had promised her he would 
travel all the way ? 

Poor Desmoro was most unhappy while all 
these questions were presenting themselves to 
him, that he would have done much to have re- 
gained his lost liberty. 

While the youth was thus bitterly musing, 
almost distracted by his own thoughts, two 
constables arrived, and prepared to place bis 
wrists in a pair of handcuff*. 

“No, no!” cried the lad, in accents of terror 
and anguish, shuddering at the sight of the 
fetters. “Don’t put those on— don’t, dont, 
don’t! I’ll go with you quietly enough with- 
out those— I will, Indeed ! Believe me!” 

“No, no, my lad ; safe bind, safe find, is my 
motto!” returned one of the men, with a bars* 
laugh; “so give here your fists, and let us have 
no more ado about the matter.” 

u x I am not a coward !” faltered Desmoro, 

his accents suffocating, his eyes full of scalding 
drops; « but I am frightened of those, and beg 
you not to put them on me !” 

And as he spoke, he retreated, and held up 
his two hands as if to ward off the man’s nearer 
approach to him. 

“ Nonsense ! nonsense !” flustered the cod* 
stable who had spoken before, advancing to- 
wards our hero. “ Halloa !” he added, suddenly 
pausing; “ why, one of your hands is covered 
with blood; what has brought it there, I should 
like to know ?” 

Desmoro’s lingers closed instantly upon hi 
crimson palm. 

“Come, come ; none o* that youngster ! 1 m 

not going to stand any o’ your tricks!” con- 
tinued the man coarsely. “Let me see 
hand?” 

“ There !” said the youth, at once displaying 

The kitchen was full of light, and likewise 
full of people. All crowded round to watch tn 
examination of Desmoro’s paltn. . 

“ It’s only a mother’s! mark, sir,” quiver eu 

he. - » re* 

“It’s the queerest thing 1 ever saw, re- 

sponded the limb of the law. “This is a bad 
trade for you to have taken to with such ain« r j 
as this on you, ray lad ! It would be bad enou* 
for an honest man to carry about with bi 
such a print as yours ; but, for one of >° 

sort ” . 

“My sort!” echoed the youth, indiguantiJ* 

“ you mistake me quite ! I never did * *** 
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oughly wicked act in my whole life, and I trust 
I never shall !” 

At this all the men laughed; while Desmoro, 
finding that it was entirely useless for him to 
longer resist, permitted himself to be searched, 
and yielded his wrists to the iron bonds. 

As he did so, a sudden chill seemed to fall 
upon his heart. 

It was infamous and terrible to be thus man. 
acled, all innocent as he was of any crime ! 
Desmoro’s pride was now fairly crushed within 
him. He would have swept the streets, and 
felt no degradation in so doing ; but to be thus 
fettered, and thus accused, was more than he 
oould bear. 

Through the dark < streets the constables 
dragged the poor, parentless one, until they 
arrived at the Blackbrook gaol, which was an 
old, dilapidated building in an obscure part of 
the town. 

Desmoro was then hurried up a flight of 
stairs, and thrust into a desolate, flreless room, 
where he sank upon a wooden bench, overcome 
quite by his many contending feelings. 

44 You’ll be taken before the magistrate at ten 
o’clock, youngster,” said the man, as he quitted 
the apartment, and locked the door of it. 

With a sob of wild anguish, the youthful pri- 
soner heard the grating of the lock, and then 
the constable’s receding steps along the passage 
outside the door. 

“Oh, Mr. Thetford, won’t you — won’t you 
oome and tell them the whole truth, and so 
save me from further degradation at those peo- 
ple’s cruel hands ?” Desmoro cried aloud, big 
tears ooursingone another down his cheeks. 

He was in utter darkness; but, although he 
could not see the terrible fetters on his wrists, 
he could feel them; and there was horror in- 
expressible to him in their touch. 

Now Desmoro’s hands, notwithstanding their 
strength, were as small as those of a woman. 
The men had not remarked that fact, and Des- 
moro, after much pressing and squeezing, suc- 
ceeded in releasing himself from the soul-galling 
manacles, which he dashed to the ground with 
terror and loathing. 

Desmoro now groped round the apartment, 
which was spacious, and lofty as well, trying to 
find some outlet. There was a window, a narrow- 
paned window , but it was too high, he feared, 
for him to reach. 

The youth searched his pockets, hoping that 
the men had overlooked his knife, when they 
stripped him of his few belongings, but nothing 
therein could he And. 

Presently Desmoro thought of the bench on 
which he had been sitting. Could he rest the 
bench on its end, and so clamber up to that 
casement? He thought he could, and after 
much difficulty, he did so; and there was he 
ensconced in the deep recess of the window, 
peering out into grey light of breaking morn, 
meditating an escape from the prison, and 
praying that he might accomplish such. 

He did not like to run away, because such an 
act on his part would betoken guilt; but he 
could not reirain, and suffer added stings, and 
added degradation, while liberty was here be- 
fore him. 

Desmoro opened the casement, and gazed out 
of it. Immediately beneath him was the roof 
of a house, with a tolerably high coping around 
it. After measuring with his eye the distance 
he would have to descend, he got out and 
dropped himself upon the friendly slates, which 
received him perfectly unhurt. 

Our hero breathed freely, now ; and his heart 
— which was beating fast — was filled with hope- 
ful anticipations. 

Trembling with grateful emotions, and with 
fear lest he should be intercepted in his flight, 
Desmoro now approached the coping, and ex- 
amined his position. 

He was not at any considerable height from 
the ground. He would risk the descent; for, 
nothing venture, nothing gain, he thought. 

Yet he was not rash, and his agitation was 
taking away a great deal of his strength ; so he 
paused awhile, and strove to collect his ener- 
gies, and ail his courage as well. 

He saw he had no time to lose. The gray 
light of opening day was growing brighter and 
brighter, and the people around would soon be 
awake and astir. 

Desmore flung his body over the coping, then 
dropped from his hands to the ground, upon 
which he lay for some time, stunned, *and al- 
most senseless. 

But he had broken his bonds ; and he was free 
again, with the broad sky above him, and the 
firm earth under his feet. 

As soon as he was able, he arose, and quickly 
moved away from the spot, unxious to put dis- 
tance between himself and his late gaolers. He 
was thinking of the clown and his pretty daugh- 
ter, and wondering whether he could reach 
their lodgings before they set forth on their 
proposed Journey, which had, perforce, to bo 
performed by them on foot. 

Desmoro was shaken, weary, and heartsick. 
Want of natural rest, together with the late 
scenes of excitement he had gone through, had 
nearly worn him out. Nevertheless, he brave- 
ly struggled onwards, doing his best to iorget 
his sufferings. He did not look either this way 
or that; but sped along as fast as he could, with 
his hands thrust deep into his trousers-pockets, 
his bai;e head (he had lost his cap somewhere) 
exposed to the wintry blast, and the now sharp- 
ly-descending rain. 

All at once catching the sounds of footsteps 
behind him, Desmoro quickened his pace. He 
was dreading pursuit, and dared not cast a sin- 
gle glance across Ills shoulder. 

On and on he flew, his PW seeming scarcely 
to touch the earth ; ye i .still ne could hear the 


rapid footfall of one who was apparently in os 
great haste as himself. 

Desmoro’s face was bathed in a profuse pei- 
spiration, and every pulse within him was 
throbbing violently. He thought that he wa> 
about to fall again into the hands of the law. 
and his terror knew no bounds. 

Clatter, clatter, clatter over the rough stone 
pavement, the narrow, old-fashioned street 
echoing every sound; and, presently, a hand 
was laid on the lad’s shoulder, and his onward 
progress at once delayed. 

*• Let me go - let me go !” shrieked he, strug- 
gling to free himself. 

“ Desmoro!” spoke a voice. 

And turning round, the youth recognised his 
friend, Ralph Thetford, 

“ Oh, Mr. Thetford— Mr. Thetford ! I thought 
you wouldn’t desert me quite !” broke forth Des- 
moro, in panting syllables. “ I have been placed 
in handcuffs— think of that, Mr. Thetford!— 
carried off to prison, accused of heaven alone 
knows what, by Miss Tillysdale, and—” 

“ My poor boy ! And how have you escaped ? 
I was at your heels. I have been to the hotel 
to Inquire after you, and learning there your 
fate, I was on my way to the prison, in order to 
see what I could do for you, when I caught 
sight of your flying figure.” 

“Oh, I am so thankful to see you again!’ 
half sobbed Desmoro. 

“ Dinah would not permit me to know a mo- 
ment’s rest until I started off in search of you,” 
replied Ralph. “ I ran a great risk in present- 
ing myself at the abiding- place of Miss Tillys- 
dale; but I could not leave you to suffer for no 
fault of your own ; so here I am, to render you 
all the assistance I can, under the trying diffi- 
culties of your new position, which is one 
quite dramatic, to say the least of it, eh, Des- 
moro?” added the stroller, with one of his old 
gay airs. 

“ Were they to overtake me, could they put 
me back into the gaol ?” asked the lad, his mind 
still in terror of the 1 iw and its agents. “ I 
have more to dread at the hands of Miss Til- 
lysdale than you think for,” proceeded he. 
“She accused me of attempting her life, or 
something like it; and her evidence against 
such a poor fellow as I would be condemnation 
to him, no matter what defence he might have 
the wit and power to make.” 

“ Tush, my dear lad !” laughed Ralph. “ You 
seem to forget that Dinah’s evidence would en- 
tirely prove your innocence ! The old lady might 
make whatever charges she chose against you : 
we could quash them all !” 

Desmoro was reassured ; and he now walked 
on by Ralph’s side, feeling as if his breast had 
been suddenly relieved of a weighty load. But 
he was far too delicate to harp upon the subject 
of his late troubles : he merely described the 
manner in which he had effected his escape 
from the gaol, and then dismissed the affair. 

“What a brave lad he is!” praised Ralph. 
“ I shall like you better than ever after this, 
Desmoro,” he added, his voice slightly husky as 
he spoke. 

“When shall you be married, sir?” inquired 
the youth, purposely changing the subject of 
conversation. 

“To-morrow, after we have arrived at Fresh- 
field. Dinah is traveling in company with Mrs. 
Polder brant.” 

“I am already so tired, that I fear I shall not 
be able to get to Freshfleld to-day,” observed 
Desmoro, very faintly. 

“Nonsense, nonsense! I’ll have you there 
sooner far than you expect. I’ve ordered a 
horse and covered cart for our use, and Shavings 
and Comfort have arranged to be of our party. 
What say you to all that, my lad?” 

“That you have been very thoughtful and 
kind, as you ever are,” returned Desmoro, his 
veins quivering at the mere mention of Com- 
fort Chavrlng’s name. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The little party In the covered cart, now jolt- 
ing over the rough, muddy roads, seemed a very 
happy party indeed, to judge from the laughter 
under the tarpaulin. Ralph was the gayest of 
the gay Shavings was simple and quaint, as 
usual ; and- Desmoro aud Comfort were amused 
listeners. 

Ralph knew that Dinah was safe under the 
care of Mrs. Polderbrant, and that the morrow 
would see the damsel his own for life; and his 
felicity was brimmiug over; and he sung merry 
songs, related droll tales, and made the roads 
re-echo with his joyous and melodious voice. 

“This it is to be an expectant bridegroom,” 
remarked Shavings, winking at Desmoro. “ Do 
you observe, my lad ?” 

“Ay,” smiled he, as he quietly glanced at 
Comfort’s sweet face, hid under a gipsy hat of 
black beaver. Then he began wondering 
whether, when he came to man’s estate, Com- 
fort would care for him as wealthy Dinah Til- 
lysdale had proved she cared for Ralph Thetford, 
the poor stroller. 

And thus reflecting, Desmoro’s bead drooped 
forward upou his breast, aud the wearied boy 
slept profoundly. 

Comfort, who had been made acquainted with 
all her young friend’s late mishaps, here touch- 
ed the sleeve of Ralph, who was warbling forih 
one of bis most hilarious ditties. 

In a moment Ralph was silent. 

“ Ah, poor lad 1” he said, as he spoke arrang- 
ing the straw at the end of the cart, so as to 
I form a sort of pillow for Desmoro’s head. “ He 
has done me some good service, and must not 
i be neglected.” 


And then Ralph himself leaned back amongsi 
the straw, and soon dropped into slumber. 

Shavings now drew closer to Comfort, and 
gathered her to his breast. It was intensely 
cold, and the father and daughter were but 
thinly clad ; and, therefore, the closer they 
could get to each other the warmer thev would 
be. 

On the following day, Ralph Thetford, with a 
wedding-license In his pocket, and accompanied 
by Jelllco and Desmoro, repaired to a certain 
church at Freshfleld, at the door of which he 
met the trembling Dinah and Mrs. Polderbrant 
— the “ heavy lady ” of the strolling company — 
who had mistaken the time, and arrived at the 
church a whole half-hour too soon, an evenl 
which Mrs. Polderbrant declared she wouldn’t 
have had occur on any account, if she could pos- 
sibly have helped it. 

Mrs. Polderbrant, who had her own peculia) 
notions on points of etiquette, was a tall, bony, 
hard-faced woman, stiff in manner, and 
haughty as the proudest lady in the land. “ Na- 
ture had intended her for a duchess,” she used 
to say, “ but cruel fate, like a spiteful jade 
she was, had failed the great mistress’s inten 
tions.” 

Mrs. Polderbrant was, moreover, a strong- 
minded female, who never allowed herself U 
be Imposed upon, never, never! 

Mrs. Polderbrant kept the whole company lu 
awe of her superior birth, superior learning, 
superior mental qualifications, superior talents, 
and superior strength of mind. 

She was a widow. Her late husband had been 
a weak-brained fellow, whom people had kindly 
said she had tormented into a galloping con- 
sumption. But such was not the case, for 
Patience Polderbrant, peculiar as she certainly 
was in many things, owned a heart as soft as 
that of any other woman. Nevertheless she 
had much strangeness about her, and few per- 
sons liked her, or sought her acquaintance. 

She was odd in her attire too, and disregard- 
ed fashion entirely, often wearing her stage 
dresses in the streets, appearing in the costume 
of foreign climes, of ages long gone by; now as 
a Russian peasant, then as a Spanish lady ; at 
another time as a Scotch lassie, afterwards in 
some other strange garb equally out of place 
and absu: d. 

On this occasion, although there was snow on 
the ground, she wore a dress of thin, white mus- 
lin, made exceedingly scanty and short in the 
skirt, a fur-tippet, black velvet hat, and a long 
veil of snowy lace. By the side of Dinah Tillys- 
dale, who was dressed neatly and seasonably, 
she looked one of the oddest creatures in the 
world. But few persons paused to remark the 
singularity of her appearance, as every eye of 
interest was direc.ed towards the bride, who was 
looking as preity as any bride had need to look, 
even were such bride about to wed a king. 

“I ought to be ashamed of myself, Mr. Thet- 
ford,” she commenced, gushingly greeting the 
bridegroom with a pair of outstretched hands, 
which he received and heartily shook, “I really 
ought; but it wasn’t my fault for all thatl I 
should not have trusted to my watch, which 
having been my late grandmother’s property, 
often takes wild freaks into its head, stopping or 
going Just as suits its changeful fancy. Behold 
your bride, blushing as a bride should, eh?” she 
continued, moving aside and showing Dinah’s 
timid, shrinking form. “Ah, happy pair! 
etcetera!” she added, with an extravagant air; 
and at once hiking possession of the maiden, 
she led up the aisle of the church to the altar, 
Ralph, Jellico and Desmoro following close 
behind, without observing any order. 

Jellico had given away the bride, and the 
priest’s benediction had Just been pronounced 
upon the newly-wedded pair, when a voice, 
shrill as the squeak of a penny trumpet, sounded 
through the sacred building, and sent terror to 
the hearts of all those who recognised it. 

Every one paused in blank consternation, as, 
rushing up the centre aisle, was seen the quaint 
figure of Miss Tillysdale. 

“8top the ceremony — stop the ceremony 1 I 
forbid the marriage taking place 1” she half- 
screaraed, nearing the altar, around which the 
wedding-party was still standing. “ Where is 
she — my niece — Dinah Sophia Markland Til- 
lysdale — and that rogue who stole her away ? 
Where is she ? — where are they both ?” 

Dinah clung unto her husband ; Desmoro kept 
in the background ; while Mrs. Polderbrant, 
who was acquainted with Dinah’s story, swell- 
ing with imi>ortanee, boldly confronted the en- 
raged Miss Tillysdale. 

“ Stay, madam !” she said speaking in a so- 
lemn tone, and holding out her arms, in order 
to arrest the further progress of the lady. “ Re- 
member where you are, and do not disturb the 
sanctity of this place !” 

Miss Tillysdale gaped In astonishment. 

“ Do you know who I am, and wherefore I am 
here ?” she demanded, at the same time en- 
deavoring to push her way onward. 

“ Perfectly, madam !” was the stiff rejoinder. 
“ You are Mrs. Thetford’s aunt, whom I would 
take the liberty of advising to behave as be- 
comes a prudent old lady ” 

“ What !” screamed the spinster, recoiling in 
horror. “Old lady!” she repeated, in a perfect 
fume of angry agitation. “And who aro yon, 
insolent creature ?” 

“Creature !” bridled Mrs. Polderbrant. “Ob, 
shade of the departed Frederick William Pol- 
derbrant, look down and hear your widowed 
wife abused !” 

“ Gracious 1” exclaimed Miss Tillysdale. “ Is 
it possible that I have stepped into a lunatic 
asylum by mistake ? Where’s the elergyman ? 
Is it thus that our English ohnrChes are con- 
ducted ?!' 


And, with these words she dashed past the 
“heavy lady,” aud stood before the minister 
aud the wedding-party, darting venomous looks 
on all around. 

“Am I too late ?” she gasped, addressing her- 
self to the parson. 

“If you will please to accompany me to the 
vestry, madam, I will there answer all your 
questions,” was his reply. 

“Are they married?” she repeated. “Are 
they married — tell me that?” 

The minister was on Ills way to the vestry, 
and did not heed the lady’s impatient queries. 

Turning to Dinah, who was still clinging to 
her husband, Miss Tillysdale, flinging high her 
arms, once more reiterated her inquiry. 

“ Are you really married, Dinah, and to that 
pauper at your side ?” 

The bride winced, and Ralph reddened. 

“ This lady Is my wife, madam,” he rejoined, 
poi a ting to Dinah as he spoke. “ But the son of 
on^ of his Majesty’s servants, wild though he 
ha s been, can hardly be termed a pauper.” 

“ Eh ?” exclaimed Miss Tillysdale, at a loss to 
comprehend his speech. 

“ Excuse me, madam, at some more suitable 
opportunity than the present I will reveal to 
you who and what I am.” 

And with those words, Ralph drew Dinah’s 
arm within his own, and led her way towards 
the vestry, where the minister was awaiting 
them. 

Mrs. Polderbrant, who had been standing by 
during the above, now advanced towards Miss 
Tillysdale, and gravely curtsied to her. 

“ I will show you the way to the vestry, ma- 
dam,” she said, in mysterious accents. 

“You!” exclaimed the ancient spinster, in- 
dignantly. “You? Go away, you fright — go 
away !” she added, waving the “ heavy lady” 
off. “I never before was brought in contact 
with such a person as yourself, and I’m per- 
fectly disgusted with you !” 

“ Disgusted, madam, and with me !” repeated 
Mrs. Polderbrant, firing up. “ Ob, that I should 
live to hear a conceited old maid breathe such 
syllables against me! But I can read you 
through and through, madam, although you 
think I can’t! You are Jealous of your pretty 
niece — ah, I can see, — and you only object to 
her marriage with Mr. Thetford, because you 
want to marry him yourself! There ! that’s the 
truth, and you can’t deny it — you know you 
can’t deny it — you know you can’t !” 

Miss Tillysdale’s countenance was of a bright 
purple hue, and her whole body was in a quiver. 
She was conscience-smitten, and did not make 
any reply. 

Mrs. Polderbrant rubbed her hands together, 
and laughed triumphantly, but quietly; never 
forgetting her accustomed dignity of demean- 
our. Then she swept past the antique maid, 
and disappeared through a narrow doorway at 
the extremity of the aisle. 

Miss Tillysdale’s whole frame shook with 
excitement and choler. She waB frustrated, 
and exposed, and she knew not how to be re- 
venged on those who had defeated her. She now 
hated Ralph Thetford as much as she had be- 
fore admired him ; hated her niece, and like- 
wise Desmoro. Indeed, she seemed to have 
bitterness in her heart against all around her. 

She stalked towards the vestry, and, entering 
it once more presented herself before the cler- 
gyman and the wedding- party. She was look- 
ing deathly white, and grimmer than ever. 

She stretched out her arms, as If about to 
anathematize some one, and raised her sharp 
voice, which had now a strange, hollow sound 
in it. 

“ Dinah Tillysdale,” she said, addressing the 
quaking bride. — “ child of my dead brother, 
serpent whom I have nurtured in my breast 
only to disgrace and stinge me in return, — from 
this moment I disown you, and cast you off for 
ever! I cannot deprive you of your inheritance, 
but I can strike your name out of my own will, 
and forget you. And I will do so, depend on’t. 
Ho, ha! I will be revenged upon you and that 
beggar by your side. So I leave you, leave you 

with my everlasting cur ” 

At this moment, Miss Tillysdale’s voice was 
suddenly arrested ; and her extended arm fell 
powerless by her side, her eyes started almost 
from their sockets, her mouth was dragged all 
awry, and her limbs refusing to bear her, she 
dropped all in a heap upon the vestry floor. 

“ My aunt, my poor aunt, she is dead 1” cried 
Dinah, rushing to the prostrate figure, which 
Mrs. Polderbrant was already attempting to 
raise into a sitting posture. 

“A doctor, a doctor! Fly for a doetur at 
once I” said that lady. 

Jellico was gone on ihe instant. 

All was now cousternation In the vestry, aud 
everybody was endeavoring to assist Miss Til- 
lysdale, who made neither moan nor movement 
of any kind; but lay with her eyes and mouth 
wide open. 

Presently, Jellico returned, accompanied by 
a doctor, who after a slight examination, pro- 
nounced Miss Tillysdale to be dead. 

This awful event, so sudden and unexpected, 
was a shock to all present. Dinah swooned 
» way; Mrs. Polderbrant burst into tears, aud 
I he utmost confusion and terror reigned amongst 
\ he wedding-party. 

“It was the judgment of heaven on her, be- 
cause she was about to curse one of His orea- 
ures,” whispered Mrs. Polderbrant into Jellioo’s 
• ar. “I am sorry now for what I said to her,” 
<he added, in a regretlhl tone, as she wiped her 
wet eyes. “But 1 did not eon template such a 
tragical event as this?” 

( 1*9 U ton uturd.) A 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our next number we will introduce a 
n w feature in the way of a column of answers 
to correspondents. We shall be pleased to 
hear from our readers on any subject ; but 
trust they will not annoy us with useless, 
frivolous questions. All letters intended for 
this depaitment should be addressed to J. A. 
Phillips, Editor “ Favorite. 1 ' 


“UTTER EXTERMINATION.” 

The tremen lous war which the United States 
have for months baen prosecuting against Cap- 
tain Jack a id a few hundred half-starved, half- 
naked Indians of the Modoc tribe, had almost 
become a farce when it was turned into a 
tragedy by the m lrder of General Canby and 
Rev. Mr. Thomas by the Indians whil ». attend- 
ing a conference to which they had been invit- 
ed by Captain Jack. But, barbarous as the act 
of the Indians was it is fully equalled, if not 
exc lied by the following order from General 
Sherma i, the italics are ours ; 

Headquarters of the United States army 
Washington, April 12. 

Gen. Gillem, Modoc Camp, viaYreka, Cal.: 

Your despatch announcing the terrible loss' to 
the country of Gen. Canby by the perfidy of the 
Modoc band of Indians has been shown to the 
President, who authorizes me to instruct you to 
make the attack so strong and persistent that 
their fate may be commensurate with their 
crime. You will be fully justified in their utter 
extermination. 

(Signed), 

W. T. SHERMAN. 

No o-ie would for one moment attempt to 
defend or justify the treacherous and brutal con- 
duct of the Indians, but the order of General 
Sherman’s to exterminate a whole tribe of 
people consisting of men, women and children, 
seems too brutal for us to believe that it can 
ever be seriously intended to carry it out • 
should it be fulfilled General Sherman will 
deseive to be handed down to posterity side 
by side with Captain Jack. There ar • two 
sides to the Indian questi ,n, and two sides to 
the Modoc war. The Indies are, no doubt, 
trea herous, cruel, and hard to bring witkij 
the bounds of civiliaat on ; but they have be. n 
robbed, deceived and swindled by the Indian 
agents and commissioners beyond measure • 
their reservations have been encroached on, 
the supplies promised them by Government 
stolen, or greally reduced by the agents, and 
if the Indians have been cunning the white 
men have proved more than a match for them 
iu tr ckery. If the United States Government 
expect the Indians to respect treaties with 
them, the best way would be to begin by re- 
specting their treaties with the Indians. As 
to the Modoc war it looked very mu k like a 
“job” from the commencement, and would 
probably, have continued some time longer as 
one, but for the terrible tragedy which has 
occurred, aud which lias raised a feeling of 
greai indignation throughout the United S ates j 
now it will do ibtl ss be speed ly finished by 
the “Utter Extermination” of the race, in 
cwnpliwiot with General Shor«an s order. 


THE “ATLANTIC” DISASTER. 

The official investigation in the causes of 
the wreck of the Atlantic has been in progress 
at Halifax during the past week. So far the 
evidence has not thrown very much credit on 
the officers of the ill-fated vessel, nor has it 
attached any particular blame to them ; but one 
very important point has been adduced with 
regard to the management of the White Star 
Line which reflects very little credit on that 
Company. When the accident occurred the 
agent at Liverrool telegraphed the agent at 
New York, that he could not unders and why 
Captain Williams wanted to put into Halifax, 
as he had am! le coal for the voyage. Now it 
appears at the investigation that the ample 
supply consisted of enough to last thirteen 
days, at the rate of a moderate consumption, 
say fifty -five to sixty tons a chy ; but the vessel 
had experienced heavy weather, and had used 
a little more than her usual quantity, and so, 
after being eleven days out Captain Williams 
found he had only two days supply of coal left, 
and determined to put into Halifax. That he 
was right in doing so no one can doubt ; how 
well, or ill he did his duty during the time he 
was trving to get there is another question ; 
but, there can be no question that great blame 
must be attached to ihe Company for allowing 
a vessel, containing 976 souls, to attempt a 
voyage across the Atlantic with only thirteen 
days supply of coal, when it is well known r that 
fourteen days is about an average passage, at 
this time of the year, and that pissages of 
seventeen, or eighteen days are not uncommon. 
Certainly the Company might profit a few 
pounds by their parsimony, but we think the 
546 lives wh ch were lost more than balance 
the Company’s gains. In view of the fact of 
the short supply of coal on this vessel, carry- 
ing go many lives, would it not be well for 
Government to order an inquiry into the 
practice of nil ocean going passenger steamers, 
and see whether it is the custom of all steam- 
ship companies to he as niggardly as the White 
Star Line, or whether the ships, as a rule, 
carry sufficient coal to la t several days beyond 
the time it is expected the voyage can be 
male in? 

A GOOD SIGN. 

American politics appear to bo undergoing a 
slight revolution if we c m take a recent elec- 
tion in Sandusky, Ohio, on the principle that 
straws show which way the wind blow!-*. A 
candidate was elected there on the grounds 
that he had subscribed $5,000 to establish steel 
works, aided the railroad and coal interests of 
tin* place, and insured the building of a blast 
furnace in the city. This is a far better 
“platform” than the old cry of what each 
Candida e had done for his “ party,” and 
leads to the hope — illusive perhaps — that 
party politics may be wiped out of municipal 
elections in American cities, where the young 
aspirants of each party have long been strug- 
gling for civic honors, as the commencement 
of a political career in higher spheres, aud have 
usually managed to make something handsome 
out of the spoils. 


f or the Favorite. 

BRIEFLESS LAWYERS. 

BY W. O. FARMER. 

These nondescript bipeds are not Indigenous 
to any particular soil or climate. Like certain 
weeds, they are round to vegetate beneath all 
suns, but nowhere more plentifully than in our 
Canadian homes. Without stopping to analyze 
the reason, the fact is incontrovertible, that the 
rising generation, particularly that portion of it 
.n habiting the rural districts, seem smitten of 
lute years with a prevailing mania — an inordin- 
ate ambition to add the prefix “advocate” t« » 
their cognomen. Unlike the great Cl noinnauis, 
tney despise the harrow and the plough and th« 
quieter enjoyments of rustic seclusion lor the 
gilded but hollow pleasures of eity life. In fact, 
their dreams of a forensic career — Us imaginary 


glories and greatness — so turn their weak- 
minded heads, that they are perfectly blinded 
to their natural unfitness lor the position 
coveted. 

In many instances, these aspirants to legal 
fame are the victims of a small smattering of 
knowledge — a positive evil to most possessors 
— having, like 8am bo in the minstrel troupe, 
been through college, that is, passed in by the 
front door and out by the rear. But what they 
lack in intellectual merit, they amply make up 
In what is vulgarly termed “cheek,” or, in 
noliter parlance , “effrontery.” Freighted with 
this ballast, now so universal, their bark of life 
is seen, not unrarely, to weather every storm, and 
to eventually cast safe anchor in the rich, broad 
haven of political patronage, while the more 
deserving often meet with only shipwreck and 
disaster. 

Once admitted to the Bar — the ultima thule 
of their desires — they are immediately noticed 
to change in language and hearing — presumably, 
the better to identify themselves with their 
beauidial of professional dignity. But as their 
natural insignificance is not lost upon the more 
discerning, their efforts to “put on airs” only 
excite risibility by reminding one of the story 
of the Ox and the Frog, which we beg to repro- 
duce for our readers in the form of verse : 

Once near a pond a fat bull grazed ; 

Presently a frog bis head upraised, 

And spitefully his bullship eyes: 

“ Now is it Just,” quoth be, “or wise 
To keep us frogs so mean and small 
And let bulls grow so much more tall? 

What right have they to lord it thus, 

Or folks to prize them more than us?” 

And straightway, is the Fable shows, 

To stretch his skin, he puffs and blows. 

But— poor daft frog ! be swelled his hide 
So much, he burst his pelt and died ! 

But let us not be unjust. Briefless lawyers 
are not destitute of all merit. They may be 
inexperienced in the Laws, but they can cer- 
tainly lay claim to proficiency in the science of 
dodging — be it a creditor in petticoats with an 
unpaid washerwoman’s bill, or a hero of the 
goose, seeking a settlement for habiliments 
long since, probably, worn and threadbare. 

Those of the “briefless” legion blest by 
wealthy parents, who love their offspring “ not 
wisely, but too well,” are exempt, of course, 
from the trials besetting their less fortunate 
confreres, who are obliged, by way of providing 
against possible contingencies in the future, to 
frequently practise the simulacrum of w T ar, or 
that special branch of it which gives ease and 
rapidity in executing difficult marches, counter- 
marches and movements by the flank — a know- 
ledge which they can fall back upon with advan- 
tage whenever pressed by a too troublesome 
enemy in the shape of importunate dun- 
ners. Drawing liberally on their “governors” 
in the country for supplies, these heir 
apparent nonentities, misnamed “lawyers,” 
may hourly be encountered on the fash- 
ionable promenades , being easily recogniz- 
able from an air of mock gravity In 
some, while others of the species betray an evi- 
dent desire to play the “lady-killer.” These 
get up their outer man according to the latest 
fashion plates, affect a weakness in a visual 
organ, a defect which they aristocratically 
remedy by the ostentatious use of a lorgnette. 
This artificial aid to sight Is brought into super- 
fluous requisition whenever Eve’s fair daughters 
approach, the beau advocate ogling them as 
♦ hey pass with simpering looks as vacant as 
their thoughts. 

Sometimes we meet with members of this 
interesting family In another guise. Undeterred 
by their mischance at playing the lawyer, they 
aim at achieving notoriety in another r6le, — 
that of the ora tar, no less ! In pursuit of this 
chimerical ideA, their i.oisiness and persever- 
ance deserve to gain for them honorable men- 
tion in some obscure corner ol the Dunciad. 
Failure, however lrequent and inglorious, never 
seems to dishearten them. Imagining with 
Sheridan that oratory “is in them and must 
come out,” they still cling to verbiage and de- 
clamation, their logic and diction being a de- 
cided lmpro\ement on Buzfuz for whimsicality 
and spread-eagleism. Certainly, the memory 
of the “mountain in labor ’’must keep green, 
so long as such ranters surround us. Obstre- 
perous in speech and violent in gesticulation, 
the result of their forced travail is the result of 
a mere “ridiculous mouse” — scarcely a grain in 
all the chaff. With them, “gift of the gab” 
and oratory are convertible terms, and sound a 
substitute for matter : — Vex , et jyreet erect nihil ; or, 
liberally ‘ranslated: The emptiest casks give 
out the loudest sound 

These observations find, of course, most hon- 
oiablc exceptions at the Bar, which must, I 
suppose, have its black spots, like the sun. The 
exceptions are men of long tried worth, possessed 
of rare legal acumen and of unblemished char- 
acter and repute; men who, polished as Ches- 
terfield in the private relations of life, and able 
as Erskine in the discharge of their public du- 
ties, alternatjly gladden our hearts by an over- 
flow of convivial spirits at the fireside or elec- 
trify them by sudden bursts of Demosthenic 
eloquence in the Senate chuinber. 


Another Way.— 8omebody is advertising a 
preparation which, among other merits, is 
warranted to keep a lady’s hand free from chaps. 
Punch knows another way to effect this. Lot 
her dress in the present fashion, and have it 
know* that she has no money. Chaps, if they 
Ate sensible chaps, will let her hand alone very 
»e verely . — fvnek. 


PASSING EVENTS. 

The yellow fever was abating on the Brazilian 
coast. 

The health of Sir George Cartier is represent- 
ed as greatly improved. 

Emile Girardin, the celebrated writer, died 
suddenly at Paris on 11th Inst, of apoplexy. 

The Sultan has sent twenty cases of articles 
selected from his treasures to the Vienna expo- 
sition. 

Two men about to explode an Orsini bomb 
were arrested at the door of a Gavazzl meeting 
in Rome. 

Italy has concluded a treaty with Japan by 
which the right of residence in any part of the 
Islands is conceded. 

Two cotton mills at 8pringfleld, Mass., were 
destroyed by fire, and 800 operatives are thrown 
out of employment, 

Tiir principal lines of railway running from 
New York to the West have lowered their freight 
rates by 16 per cent. 

The grave-yard on the banks of the Arkansas 
river, near Little Rock, caved in on 16th inst. ; 
700 bodies were washed away. 

A Honolulu letter says annexation with the 
United States is now* openly advocated, and an- 
nexation meetings are being held. 

A fioht between the Royal Engineers and 
the Marines at the Arsenal has occurred at Chat- 
ham, but order was speedily restored. 

It is said the Imperial Government will 
spend half a million sterling on the fortifica- 
tions of Halifax during the coming year. 

There was a rumor that Sir Samuel Baker 
had been murdered. Lord Granville has tele- 
graphed to Egypt to enquire into the ©rigiu of 
the report. 

It was reported that the troops in Porto Rico 
had declared In favor of the Republic, that a re- 
volt had followed, and that assistance had been 
asked for from Havana. 

The Whites and Blacks in Louisiana have 
had a desperate fight, in which 100 of the latter, 
who had taken refuge in the Colfax Court House, 
are said to have been killed. 

The President’s message to the Mexican 
Congress refers to the Mixed Commission with 
the United States, the Spanish Republic, educa- 
tion, and a commercial treaty with Italy. 

The Khan of Khiva, to conciliate Russia, has 
imprisoned his uncle, executed his Prime Minis- 
ter, and liberated the Muscovite prisoners, 
whom he lias sent to meet the expedition ad- 
vancing from Orenburg. 

Advices from Mexico say the Juarist and 
Porfiristas parties have formed a powerful op- 
position to the Government, and have adroitly 
seized upon the general dissatisfaction with the 
administration of its railroad policy. 

It was reported in Paris that the Carlists, 
after a short conflict, had gained possession of 
Onate, a small town in the Province of Guiyus- 
coa, 30 miles from Bilboa. The population of 
Onate is between 4,000 and 5,000 souls. 

It is reported that a son of Prince Henry of 
Bourbon was killed in the late Carlist attack 
upon Puycerda, or, as it is also called, Puig- 
cerda. Puycerda is a fortified frontier town, 52 
miles north-west of Geroua, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. 

The Pope is reported as still suffering, but 
the reports as to his real condition are contra- 
dictory. A courier has been despatched from the 
Vatican to Germany with instructions as to 
how the German Bishops are to act in oase of 
his death. 

The reports from Rome as to the health of 
the Pope are very contradictory ; one despatch 
represents him as dying, another as improving, 
md still another states that lie is neither better 
nor worse; the latest account from New York, 
dated 16th inst., says: “A Romo special say* 
the condition of the Pope is critical, and all the 
Cardinals have been summoned to attend.” 


A Dinner Excuse. — Apologies for poor din- 
ners are generally out of place. But when a 
lady has a forgetful husband, who, without 
warning, brings home a dozen guests to sit 
down to a plain family dinner for three or four, 
It is not in human nature to keep absolute 
silence. What to suy, and how to say It, form 
the problem. Mrs. Tucker, the wife ef Judge 
Tucker, of Williamsburg, solved this problem 
many years ago. She was the daughter or niece 
(I am uncertain which) of Sir Peyton Skipwlth, 
and celebrated lor her beauty, wit, ease and 
grace of manner. Her temper and tact were 
out to the proof one court-day, when the Judge 
brought with him the accustomed half-soore or 
more of lawyers, for whom not the slightest 
preparation had been made, the Judge having 
quite forgotten to remind his wife that it was 
court-day, and she herself, strange to tell, hav- 
ing overlooked the fact. 

The dinner was served with elegance, and 
Mrs. T. made herself very charming. Upou 
rising to leave the guests to their wine she said : 
•‘Gentlemen, you have dined to-day with Judge 
Tucker: promise me now that you will all dine 
to-morrow with me.” 

This was all her apology, whereupon the 
gentlemen swore that such a wife whh beyond 
price. The Judge then explained the situation, 
and the next day there was a noble banquet. 

Moral: Never worry a guest with apologies, 
— lAppinoetts Magazine, 
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F LORE N 0 E CARR Rway ’ threw a th,ck " hawi ° ver h © r h « a< * *** 

vi-lltll. shoulders, and loft thA hnnan 

A STORY OF FACTORY LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIX. — ( continued .) 


shoulders, and le/t the house. 

Scarcely could she have taken a do*en steps 
beyond her own door, when the man’s face and 
manner underwent an entire change. 

A change so startling that you saw he had, 
from the moment of his entrance, been playing 
m . . . . _ .. a P ar t to deceive the old woman. 

The widow, Mrs. Bolton, took the corner ol 
her dandified. looking apron, which was hardly 
suitable, In Its size, shape, pockets, or frills, to 
either her age or position, and began to wipe, 
her eyes with it. A nuturul actress was Mrs. 

Bolton, an actress In private life, one whose 

stage was the home circle. After a time tier ... , . ■ . » i — -•-» — 

t hough tR came hack to her son, and a troubled »Tie hon P 1<? anc * * 10 room * though not self-invited guest. 


His nervousness and desire for secrecy reas- 
sured the old woman; If he had so much him- 
self to hide, he would scarcely have come to 
expose her, and she replied in a milder tone — 
“ Aye, we’re alone enough. Now what dost a 
want ?” 

“A cup of tea and my fortune told. See your 


own tea is getting cold. Give me one with you. 
v ... There are three pounds for It; you «an throw 

.Neither were his actions heavy or lumpy, for the fortune In out of kindness.” 
in a moment after his aunt had gone, he cleared “ Aye, thee’s a cnte lad,” she said, her small, 
the room at a bound, shot the bolt into Its fast- bead-like eyes absolutely glittering, as they 
ening, so that no one from the outside could caught sight of the gold, and she rose with an 
enter, and then, with a strangely wicked ex- 1 alacrity one would scarcely have expected at 
r!T n h,s . »? an ^ome, and dissipated | her ago, to reach out a cup and saucer for her 


expression settled upon her withered feature 
“I wonder what maggot the lad’s got In his 
head,” she muttered, with a dash of bitterness 
in her heart and tone. “ He have gone runnin* 
arter this new lass, as 1 though one mill hand 
warn’t enough. 

“ It war a rare tak* down to my pride when 
he thort he fanoied a mill lass. But it bo no 
use fretting mysen; he be a lad out o’ a thou- 
sand. Now, if he war like Jone, my sister 
Sally’s son, I might ha’ 
cause to fret mysen ; 
but he bean’t. He’s 
worth twenty on ’em.” 

This thought seemed 
to inspire her with fresh 
energy, and the little 
woman began to pace 
backwards and for- 
wards at a considerably 
quickened pace. 

“Aye, thar’s a lad,” 
she went on, In a half, 
defiant, half-plaintive 
tone ; “ a ne’er-do-weel, 
one as will drink fra 
Monday morning to 
Saturday night, and go 
on ag’in all day Sun- 
day; niver out o’ the 
public but when he’s in 
the pawn shop, strip- 
ping his pore mother of 
all she’s got. Aye, that 
lad’ll come to bad yet* 
tak’ my word on’t.” 

Her charitable solilo- 
quy came to an untime- 
ly end at this point, for 
a knock sounded at the 
door. 

The latch was lifted, 
aud John Bark e r — 

Jone, as his aunt called 
him— the very subject 
of her meditations, en- 
tered the room. 

“Good night, aunt. 

Whar’s Will?” asked 
the intruder, in a some- 
what thick voice, as he 
Walked with scarcely a 
firm or steady step into 
the room. 

Now Mrs. Bolton, like 
many another woman, 
was exceedingly brave 
and outspoken in a per- 
son's absence, even to 
talking of whut she 
would do and what she 

would say if she had the opportunity, though 
directly that chance came, all her fictitious 
courage and positive opinions vanished, and she 
was, if anything, extra civil and polite, especially 
if the meeting took place in her own house. 

The consequence was that, instead of order- 
ing her nephew to leave the house the moment 
he euterod it* as one would almost have expected 
from the opinion she entertained of him, she 
welcomed him with a cordiality that in its un- 
naturally spasmodic efforts, implied, or was apt 
to suggest, the presence of fear. 

And if the truth be told, she was afraid of 
him, a circumstance of which the young man 
was perfectly aware, otherwise we should not 
have found him here this evening, when he 
knew she was alone, having watched ills cousin 
leave tho house, as though for an hour or two. 

Indeed, Johu Barker had a purpose and rea- 
son for being here this night. 

“ Willie’s gone out,” she said, in reply to his 
question. “But how art thee, lad, and how’s 
Sally?” she asked, with more than her usual 
politeness, for the fact is, Jone seemed more 
than usually drunk. 

“ Aw, she’s reet enough,” he replied, stagger- 
ing tow ords the fireplace. “B*an’t thee goin’ 
to gi’e a mon a bite and a sup?” 

This was rather more than Mr*. Bolton had 
bargained for, not from any feeling of niggard- 
liness, or want of hospitality, for, to do both 
Laniuuhire men and women Justice, with all 
their rough, sometimes uncouth manners and 
speeeh, they are kind-hearted and hospitable to 
a fault. 

There was no one iu the house, not even a dog 
to proteot her; so, mentally vowing how she 
would talk to her son aud Insist upon his warn- 
ing his ooiuin from the house, she brought out 
a large piece of cheese, a loaf of bread, drew a 
Jug of ale, aud having sot this, with a knife and 
plate, before the half-sleepy intruder, said she 
Wanted to run in to tho little shop half way up 
the street for a minute or two, and would do so 
while he was there to take care of the house. 

Barker nodded a half-stupid assent, and the 
next moment his face was lost to view by being 
hid !en in th'* Jug t.o which wa« gtvtng Ml hi - 
•tteiHion, aud poor Mrs. Bolton, anxious to get 


the house. 

Tie did not take the candle with him. 

There it remained upon the table. 

Perhaps he needed no light for the work he 
had in hand, or it might he that he feared any- 
one outside the house would notice the light 
moving and flitting about ; he this as it may, he 
went out of the kitchen, and a few seconds after, 
his footsteps might have been heard ascending 
the dark staircase. 


The two drank their tea almost In silence, 
eyeing each other with seeming friendliness, 
yet with a lurking, watchful suspicion on both 
sides, as though the intention of each was to 
take advantage of the other. 

“Wlll'ee have it told by the cards or the 
crystal ?” asked the crone, as soon as the tea was 
drunk. 

“ Oh, the cards, by all means.” 

“ All reet,” and the old creature produced a I 



‘FOR a FEW MOMENTS* UftANXT SLASK GLOAT EB OVER II KK TREASURE.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

A VILE BARGAIN. 

Granny Black, the “White Witch” some 
people termed her, was sitting over the fire, 
having just brewed her second edition of tea, for 
strong tea and plenty of it was her principal 
luxury and extravagance, when the door of her 
room opened, and her grand d lughter Jem en- 
tered, followed by a tali, broad-chested man, 
whose face was so muffled and hidden that for 
the moment she failed to recognise him. 

“ Aw’ve brought yo’ a customer,” said the 
deformed girl, perceiving her grandmother’s 
I start of surprise, even of fear. “ He wauts his 
| for tin told.” 

Still the old woman was doubtful. 

Her illegal trade rendered her suspicious of 


greasy pnok of cards, and began to cut, shuffle, 
and lay them muttering meantime. 

Suddenly she lifted her bead-like eyes from 
the book of fate, the leaves of which she pro- 
fessed to have been reading, uud said, in a 
quick, sharp tone, that made her auditor Invo- 
luntarily start — 

“ Thar’s a dark mon In thee path.” 

“ Aye, I know there is,” was the startled reply. 

The fact Is, he had been watching the old 
woman’s face rather than paying heed to her 
occupation, wondering how far he might trust 

her, and also to what extent, if willing, she T w 

could help him, and her abrupt exclamation take ’em for one and t’other, and they’re snore 


“I don’t want any of the girl*' secrets that 
come here. What I want to know Is If you can 
tell me anything of a William Bolton, a fitter, 
or anything about his home or family. I don’t 
suppose he comes here, or that there’s much of 
a secret about the matter, but I want to know 
all that’s to be learnt about him.” 

“Then he’s the dark mon?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And thee wants to be rid on ’im ?” 

A nod of the head was the significant reply. 
“Thee only wants he out of the way. I 
reckon ?” 

“That Is all. Get him away a year or two, 
so that he can’t some buck for a time, and I 
don’t care what becomes of him then.” 
“Transport ’im,” suggested the woman. 

“ Aye, a good idea. But how ? I’ve thought 
of a plan, hut I can’t work it out alone. Ho 
mustn’t suspect me.” 

“What is’t? But fust, what art thee going to 
stand ? Sich Jobs want brass.” 

“ Of course they do. If you manage it for me 
without suspicion falling upon me, I’ll give you 
a hundred pounds.” 

“ Make it two, and I’ll s a y done.” 

“Two let It be, then. But mind, it must be 
done carefu 1 1 y and 
thoroughly, and the 
consequence of failure 
will fall upon yourself.” 
“Reet* mon. But 
thee’ll pay the ex- 
penses?” 

“What will the ex- 
penses be ?” 

“ Mayl>e twenty, 
maybe fifty p’und. I 
mon get some lad to do 
the deed for me, and 
lay it at his door.” 
“Very well, then we 
will say fifty more. Two 
hundred and fifty, but 
not another sixpence, 
mind ; and remember, 
coming to me for hush- 
money after will be use- 
less, for I won't pay 1L” 
“ Reet yo’ are, mon. 
Two hundred and fifty 
p’und ; fifty to-night or 
to-morrow, a hundred 
when the lad’s in the 
hands of the p’lioe, and 
t’other hundred when 
he’s sentenced. Is that 
the bargain?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Now, then; yo’said 
yo’d a plan.” 

“ Yes. I thought if 
my counting house 
were robbed, and some 
missing bank notes and 
papers found in his 
house, hid in his bed- 
room, for instance, the 
Job might be managed. 
He’s been woikiug at 
the machinery in my 
ibis week.” 

“That be the thing. 
Leave the rest to me. 
The less yo’ knows 
about It the better ’fore 
the trial. Yo’ ain’t got 
the fifty p’und about 

you, I s’pose ?” 

“ No, but here are five, the rest you shall 
have to-morrow. I’ll bring it to-morrow night, 
about this time. You’d like it in gold, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Aye, all in good. Don’t fail, and leave the 
oounting house door unlocked to-morrow night, 
with what yo’ want taken ready. Yo’ knows 
what uw mean ?” 

“Yes. I understand. You know someone 
that will do it ?” 

“Aye, that aw do, and so like to the iad as 
will suffer for’t, that in the dark thee might 


had for the moment taken him off his guard. 
“And thee wants to trample on him?” 

“ I will trample on him !” was the fierce reply. 
“Elgh ! And what dost come here for?" was 


everything and evervboly that was in the least I the old woman’s next question. 


degree out of h^r usual course of business, and 
even when Frank Gresham u unuffled his face 
and she recognised it, she still hesitated, doubt- 
ing whether it was not some carefully-laid snare 
to entrap her. 

“ What dost a mean ?” she asked in a shrill, 
indignant tone. “H »’ll m ik’ his fortin, and 
lose tin, too, wi’out help o’ mine.” 

“ You distrust me,” sai l the young man, in a 
conciliating tone, “ but yon needn’t. I wouldn’t 
have anybody know I’ve been here for twice 
the money you have ever received for fortune- 
telling. 

“See, my lass,” he added, turning to Jem, 
“there’s what will buy you a new gown to help 
you to keep your tongue still; and now you can 
go back to your work. My fortune’s a queer 
on«, and I’d like he-t to hear it alone.” 

Jem took the sovereign with bright, greedy- 
looking eyes, muttere 1 something which might 
be intended to express her thanks, aud then 
went out, c’oslng the d >or behind her. 

And a second after they heard the house door 
close also, for the cottage in which the white 
w l tell lived boasted of a passage, and the front 
room consequently did not open directly Into 
the street. 

“Are we alone?” asked the young man, glan- 
cing suspiciously around the poorly-furnished 
apartment. 


“ To see if I might trust you and if you can 
help me.” 

“ Who is it?” she questioned. 

“ I’ll tell you later, perhaps. I suppose you 
i know the business of a good many of the folks 
1 about here ?” 

“Ayejthar’ bean’t mony things goes on at 
Owdliam that I don’t know some’at on. The 
sarvant gals come to me and the mill lasses 
come. Who is't thee wants to know on?” 

The young man hesitated. 

• The villunous work lie had in hand required 
accomplices— could not be executed without 

I them, and the Idea had occurred to him that 

• this woman, on whom the hand of the law at 
any moment, instigated by himself, might 
pounce, an I whose testimony, tf given against 

f him, would never b« considered a* wo-th much, 
might be useful in the dark plot he had woven, 
and act as a blind or screen between himself 
and his intended victim— might indeed do the 
vile work for him without he himself being 
implicated or suspected in the matter. 

Still, much as the chances were in his favor, 
ue hesitated. 

“Come, mon, if thee wants anybody's secrets 
fra me, thee won’t get ’em. Moy trade wouldna 
be worth a shilling If ’twar kuowod I sold ’em.” 

This protest or defiance decided the cottoa- 
I spinner, and he said — 


like brothers nor cousins in the daylight.” 

“ But is his cousin to be trusted ? May he not 
turn round upon us?” 

“ Noa, mon. Jone Barker don’t love Willie 
Bolton weel enough to hurt hissel to save him. 
He’ll be na but too glad to do his cousin au ill 
turn. He hates uu worse nor pisen, and if he 
didn’t, he’d sell his soul for a cask o’ drink.” 

“ Well, I must trust it all to you; but remem- 
ber, if you fall aud are discovered, It will be 
ruin to me and transportation for you.” 

“Aye, aw knows nil about it. Bring the brass 
to-morrow night, and the plan o’ the counting 
house and what thee wauts taken fra it; that’s 
yo’r part; work it/ out clear. Aw’ll get the lad 
as’ll do it.” 

“But you won't mention me in the matter; 
you must not even let your tool suspect who 
employs you in this business.” 

“ Hoot, mon, dost a think aw’s a fule ? — dost 
a think aw’d trust moy cat in Jone Barker’s 
hands ? Not I. Don’t fret thysen. Aw’ll use 
un, and then fiing un away like that.” 

Aud she threw an emptied reel, which had 
once held cotton, and now stood useless on the 
table, iuto the fire, as though the more fbroibly 
to express her meaning. 

“All right. I see you understand me. I can 
trust you. And now good-night. I shall bring 
the money to-morrow, and have my plan elear 
without fail.” 

“Good-night,” said the old woman, clutching 
; the five sovereigns which lay upon the table, 

. and adding them to the turcesliy had previously 
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“Thee can find the way out, aw 


received, 
reckon.” 

And the next instant theyoung man was gone. 
Left to herself, the old woman rose to her 
feet, for she had scarcely moved from her chair 
while her visitor was there, and then yon could 
see she was lame, had, in fact, a wooden leg, 
and moved about with the aid of a stick. 

Yet, for all that, her actions were quick, sharp, 
jerky, and gave you the impression that despite 
the loss of a limb, she was both active and 
energetic. 

Twisted, lopsided, and stamping about with a 
dot-and. go-one sound, she nevertheless gave 
you the idea of power and Intensity of purpose 
either for good or evil, and a certain mesmeric 
intluence, almost fascination from her black, 
bead-like eyes, never failed to leave a scarcely 
agreeable impression on the mind of the obser- 
ver. 

The light in her eyes this evening when she 
found herself alone seemed to have acquired a 
new and more glittering light, as though the 
sight of gold and the promise of so much more 
of the shining metal had fired her whole being. 

First she thumped on the floor with her 
wooden leg across the room, turned the key in 
the door, liung a handkerchief over the keyhole, 
then made her way to the window, and examined 
the shutters to see, not only that they were 
secure, but that no one could peep through them. 

Satisfied on these points, she approached the 
fire-place again, and having removed the fender, 
lifted up, by the aid of a chisel, a stone which, 
though apparently firm and well-fitting as the 
rest on the floor, was in reality, simply dropped 
into the hole it fitted, without mortar or any 
cemeut to fasten it. 

Having lifted this from its place, the withered 
arm of the hag dived down into the hole which 
the slab had covered, and came up again hold- 
ing a bag, so heavy, however, that both hands 
were required to lift it. 

This she untied, still on her knees, and the 
bright fire-light eclipsing the tallow candle, 
shone upon a mass of golden coins. 

A perfect pile. 

So many t hat it would have taken some time 
to count them ; but this was not the intention 
of the owner — she had other work to do. 

For a few seconds she remalued gloating over 
her treasure, and passing her skinny fingers 
through the yellow heap. 

Time was precious, however, and with some- 
thing like a sigh of regret at having to shorten 
her pleasure in gazing on her wealth, she took 
the eight sovereigns given her by the strunger, 
marked them with a red pencil she had in her 
pocket with ihe sign of a cross, tneu added them 
to the rest, and tying the bag up quickly, as 
though fearing to trust herself longer with it, 
consigned it to its hiding-place, returned the 
stone to the position in which she found it, put 
back the fender, then rose from the floor, 

There was a wicked look ou her face, as well 
as a leer of malice and spite, as she muttered — 
“ Now, Lizzie Bolton, aw’ll pay yo’ and yo’r 
son out, aw reckon, for the scorn yo’s heaped 
upon me. Witch, am aw? Yo'll find out aw’in 
more nor a witch, afore yo’ve done wi’ rue,” 
And thus m uttering, she took a large shawl, 
pinned it over her head, piled fresh coals on the 
fire, extinguished the candle, and prepared to go 
out. 

Out into the cold, bitter snow. 

But what was the weather to her when her 
cupidity and desire for revenge were both in- 
terested in the object of her Journey ? 

CHAPTER XXI. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

The Reverend Sidney Beltrain satin his study 


A knock at the study door arouses him from 
his reverie, and the next instant hi* sister, Lady 
Helen Belt ram, with a small packet in her hand, 
entered the room. 

The struggle in her heart was over. 

A trifle paler than usual, perhaps she looked, 
her lips may have slightly trembled, and, had 
one examined them closely, a trace of tears 
shed could have been detected in the swollen 
eyelids. 

Too trifling, however, to be noticed unless 
you looked for them, and Sidney Beltram was 
far too much occupied in the thoughts raging In 
his own heart to be very critical on his sister’s 
personal appearance. 

“ Sidney, may I speak with you ?” she asked, 
with a slight amount of nervous timidity, for 
when in h.s study, the rector was supposed not 
to be disturbed even by his aunt or sister. 

“ Yes, come In. What is it?” he replied, hur- 
riedly, rouRing himself by an etfort from his 
dark, painful reverie. 

u i — I want you to send these letters and pre- 
sents back to Mr Gresham,” she said in a calm, 
but evidently strained tone; “and request all 
he has ever received from me in return.” 

“ Yes; Is that ail ?” 

It was only by an eflbrt that he could fix his 
mind, even upon his sister’s disappointment 
and the insult and indignity offered to her. 

Her next words, however, roused him. 

“ No. I don’t know how to say it, but I have 
heard that there is a girl, a mill hand in his 
own employ, one who has seen better days, 
though she is still young and very lovely, and 

that— bow can I tell you?— that ” 

And she drew a deep struggling sigh, as 
though the explanation were more than she 
could endure. 

But she nerved herself with an effort and 
continued — 

“ That Frank — Mr. Gresham, I mean — ad- 


the morning after Frank Gresham’s visit fn a 
state of intoxication to his house, looking and 
feeling, it must be confessed, as though some 
great grief and agony were upon him. 

And so there was. 

Sidney Beltram was but a man, a very weak 
man, with all his vows and high resolves, and 
he found this out now to his bitter cost. 

A face had for more than a month haunted 
the sleeping and waking moments, and filled 
the heart an 1 brain of the young clergyman. 

It was the face of a woman, too, young, beau- 
tiful, and strangely sad, as though some great 
grief or dread had passed over and left its im- 
press behind it. 

He had seen beautiful faces before, many far 
more lovely than that of the mill girl who had 
crossed bis path, but none that so persistently 
refused to be forgotten. 

A kind of madness was upon him, he knew 
it, felt it, struggled, fought against It, aud yet all 
the time yielded to it. 

Day after day found him, by some strange 
fatality, in the path of the troop of girls that 
came out of Gresham’s mill; and, though it 
seemed accidental, perhaps was so, Florence 
Carr’s eyes, by some strange and subtle fascina- 
tion, met his, to be withdrawn again abruptly 
and witli something like a shudder of fear. 

The girl feared him, shrank from him, it 
seemed, and he, too, tried to shrink away, to 
forget, nay, even hate her, but in vain. 

Vainly he told himself that his vows prohib- 
ited such thoughts and feelings as had taken 
possession of him; they would not be reasoned 
away or exorcised even by prayer; the spell 
was upon him, and fight and struggle as he 
would, it bound him in its overmastering 
strength. 

As lie sits there, his elbow resting on his desk, 
his hands clenched till the nails seemed to pen- 
etrate the skin, you can see that the struggle 
has been a severe one, and that the temptation 
has conquered. 


mires and is trying to ruin her. Oh, Sidney,” 
she went on, with a burst of feeling; “ if it is 
not too late, save her; pray, save her. She may 
be good and innocent and pure now, but will 
she, can she remain so, surrounded with poverty, 
and that man trying to tempt her ? Do try to 
save her, Sidney. I feel as though her salva- 
tion lay in your hands.” 

“ In mine ! What can I do?” asked her bro- 
ther, In a kind of dazed helplessness. 

“ Do!” repeated the girl, with a tinge of im- 
patience, almost of irritation, in her tone and 
manner; “why, you can go and see her as a 
clergyman, ascertain if she is good and virtuous 
and willing to be helped to escape from that 
man ; if so, we might help her to get a situa- 
tion in some other town out of his reach and 
where he would not find her.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, but I — I could not go 
to her on such an errand ; It is the work for a 
woman, not for a man to talk to her of such 
things.” 

“ But what woman can go to her?” returned 
Lady Helen, determined to gain her point, and 
get her brother to do as she wished. “ I would 
do so myself in a moment, but she would think, 
and she would say, I was afraid and jealous of 
her, and only wanted to get her out of the way, 
when the fact is, nothing would induce me to 
marry that man, now that I know him in his 
true character.” 

“ But you might send some other woman.” 

“ No, there is no one I dare speak to on the 
object, but my aunt, and she is too irritable at 
the whole affair to take any interest in the girl’s 
fate or care what becomes of her; besides, she 
would not have the patience or tact to try to 
save and help without offending her, so if you 
will not do it, Sidney, no one else that i know of 
can.” 

There was a silence for a tew seconds, and the 
clergyman hid his face in his hands as though 
in deep thought, but there was more than sim- 
ple meditation written on hi* countenance 
which it might be as well to bide. 

Little could his sister dream of the temptation 
she was liiyiug before him. 

To her it seemed strange that he should hesi- 
tate. 

It was not. often he was 90 reluctant to save a 
brand from the burning fire, a soul from pos- 
sible destruction, and she had learnt to look 
upon him as one exempt from the common 
feelings and passions which are the usual herit- 
age of humanity, and to take him at his own 
valuation — a being superior or inferior, but 
utterly distinct from the ordinary run of man- 
kind. v 

He would not marry. 

He had taken a vow to that effect, she knew, 
and she could not dream of anything less sacred 
or holy in connection with her brother’s life or 
thoughts. 

Presently he raised his head and uncovered 
his face, when, for the first lime, his unnatural 
pallor struck her. 

“ Sidney, you are ill,” she cried, and she darted 
to a cupboard, poured out a glass of wine from 
a decanter in it and brought it to her brother, 
holding it to his lips. 

But he pushed it away coldly, almost mechan- 
ically, as he said — 

“ No, I am not ill ; don’t alarm yourself, 
will think of wliat you have said. Do you wish 
me to take or send the letters?” 

And he laid his hand on the packet she had 
placed before him. 

*« Whichever you like, Sidney, but do drink 
this wine, you look so pale and ill. It is all 
over between Mr. Gresham and myself, please 
remember that. I will accept no excuse, apo- 
logy, o; explanation.” 

And to Lady Helen’s satisfaction, he swal- 
lowed the glass of sherry she had poured out for 
i him. 


The wine brought a faint tinge, not of color, 
but of the appearance of life, to the rector’s pale, 
ghastly-looking face, and he was about to make 
some further remark to his sister, when a tap 
sounded on the door and a servant opened it, 
announcing that Mr. John Gresham had called, 
and was in the hall. 

“ Show him in,” said the master of the house, 
and the next moment the young ironmaster 
stood before him. 

Of course it is very wrong to rejoice over an 
other person’s shortcomings or downfall, espe- 
cially when the prize we ourselves have coveted 
is thus left within our possible reach. 

No doubt Jacob felt very much ashamed of 
himself for taking advantage of his brother 
Esau’s hunger and absence, but that feeling, 
supposing it to exist, did not, as we know, pre 
vent his taking away both his birthright and 
his father’s blessing. 

And John Gresham, though he was heartily 
ashamed of his brother’s conduct, and somewhat 
remorseful also at feeling secretly glad of it, 
was quite ready to take advantage of all Frank’s 
folly had left him to reap. 

It is not the fashion nowadays to carry one’s 
heart upon one’s sleeve, or the thought of one’s 
mind and record of one’s feelings upon the 
countenance, and following the way of the world, 
John Gresham looked far more humble and de- 
ferential than enthusiastic and triumphant as 
he entered the sacred study. 

A faint tinge of color so slight and transient 
that it could not be termed a blush, passed over 
Lady Helen’s cheek as the brother of the man 
she had loved entered the room. 

The first greetings over, the visitor observed — 

“ I could not persuade my brother to return 
home last night; have you heard from him to- 
day ?” 

“ No,” was the cold reply. “ I have given 
orders that he shall not be admitted. My sister 
desires to end all the relations between them, 
and declines to see or hear from him again. She 
wishes to return and receive l ack certain letters 
which have passed. I do not wish to meet him 
myself; my temper will scarcely stand it; but 
if you will undertake the commission of ex- 
change, you will confer a favor upon all 
parties.” 

For a moment John Gresham hesitated. 

His brother knew his secret, would no doubt 
taunt, perhaps quarrel with him about it; but 
then the desire to stand well with the inmates 
of the Rectory, the wish to have^a certain tyold 
upon their gratitude and friendship, and also 
the determination to supplant his brother fully 
and entirely in Lady Helen’s affections, all 
these considerations urged him, reluctant as he 
felt, to do what he was asked to undertake. 

“ Thanks, you have relieved me of a disagree- 
able duty,” said the clergyman, with a sigh, 

“ and I am not very well to-day. Of course we 
shall be happy to see you ns usual. I think my 
sister and aunt are going into the church to 
assist in decorating it for Christmas Day. Per- 
haps you will go and help them. I have some 
of my parish duties to attend to. Good-bye for 
the present. You will come in and dine with 
us to-day or to-morrow ?” 

“ Perhaps 1 will ; but you look ill. You’d 
better take care of yourself, or we shall have 
you laid up, perchance. Fasting may be all 
very well in its way, but it soon knocks a fellow 
up, and saps the very life out of him.” 

But the Reverend Sidney Beltram sighed 
wearily, even sadly, as he shook his head and 
said — 

“Don’t be alarmed; I usually look pale.^ 1 
am past being hurt by many things now. You 
will Join the ladles in the church. Good-bye for 
the present. 

And feeling dismissed, somewhat reluctantly 
the young ironmaster left the room, and Bel- 
tram was once more alone. 

Starting to his feet as the door closed, lie 
turned the key in the lock to prevent further 
interruption, and then the mask seemed sud- 
denly to fall from him. 

His face became distorted, he clenched his 
fist, tore his hair, and seemed as though he 
would drag his very heart out, muttering, in the 
deepest agony — 

“ Fast, penance, prayer! Yes, they take me 
for a saint, and I am a demon. But do the 
demons suffer the pangs 1 endure? No, no I it 
is impossible, and yet 1 sink deeper and deeper, 
until the power to struggle against and baffle 
them is gone! Oh, Heaven! to what have I 
come when I sink so low as this?” 

And he threw himself on a chair and sobbed 
like a child. 

After a time he rose, pale, weak and dejected, 
all the fire and passion of remonstrance gone, 
the last effort was over; he would beat his 
breast no more like an imprisoned bird against 
the bars of its cage, but yield blindly to fate, 
whatever it held in store for him. 

Another element had been added to the tor- 
rent of his mad infatuation, the impetus oi 
Jealousy. . . . . 

Little did Lady Helen think the mischief she 
was doing when she urged her brother to try to 
save Florence Carr from the snares of the cotton- 


For the Favorite. 
DAYS OF YOUTH, 

BY HENRY DUNBAR, 


The soft regret that o’er the soul, 

When happy youthful days before us roll, 
When fancy weaves its transient dreams, 

And from old age our youth redeems. 

When from the busy toils of life, 

Weary and fainting with worldly strife, 

We turn and for relief let fancy reign ; 

And live those happy moments o’er again, 

The glorious joyous days of youth, 

When warm with love and hope and truth, 
Then romance flung o’er every thought, 

Its mystic charm will never be forgot. 

With noble thoughts and aspirations high, 

Our bright ambition bounded to the sky ; 
What height was there it could not climb, 
When drifting lightly with the stream of time. 

But soon, how soon, the transient dream, 

Fades and is lost like summer’s beam; 

Old age draws near with w inter’s icy hand, 

And puts to flight the happy Joys wo planned, 

Yet in old age though merging to the tomb, 

All is not pain nor yet all gloom, 

Some purer Joys unknown to earlier days 
Then glow forth in their brightest rays. 

Our thoughts are turned with hope and prayer, 
That we by faith in heaven may share 
Those sacred joys which open from the tomb, 
And from dread death disperses all the gloom, 

Montreal. 
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HOW I LOST MY EAR 


HOW I WON A WIFE. 


BY W. S. HUMPHREYS, 

OP MONTREAL. 


spinner. . 

He would save her, he vowed, but for what . 

He dared not answer that question, even to 
himself. .. . 

But when darkness came on, ending the short 
wintry day, and dinner, which he barely touched, 
was over, Sidney Beltram went to his study, 
and a few minutes after, left the house and 
walked out into the night with the falling snow 
around, on a mission which we *hall learn a 
we proceed. 




o be continued.) 


The events I am about to narrate occurred 
nearly twenty years ago. I had been out spend- 
ing the evening with a party of rollicking young 
fellows like myself, and probably I might have 
indulged a little too freely in wine, but nothing 
to speak of. I was wending my way home- 
wards about midnight, when I thought I heard 
a cry of distress. I stopped to listen, but, hear- 
ing nothing more, and thinking I must have 
been mistaken, I was turning to leave, when 
again I was startled, and this time I heard die- 
tinctly, in a woman’s voice : 

“Help! help! Will nobody come to save 
me?” 

I turned in the direction from whence the 
sound proceeded, and saw a dilapidated old 
mansion,— an old house that was well known to 
me, it having the reputation of being haunted, 
and I had no idea that anybody was at present 
residing in it. The last tenant had left it about 
six months previous, being frightened away by 
strange noises, as chains creaking, doors slam- 
ming, and all other sounds supposed to apper- 
tain to a thoroughly haunted house; since 
which time the house was supposed to have 
been uninhabited. 

While hesitating whether to advance or re- 
treat, the cry of distress once more fell upon 
my ears : 

“ Help, help ! murder ! police !” 

I hesitated no longer, but made a rush for the 
door, which resisted all my efforts to open— it 
was locked. I tried the windows— the shutters 
were all closed and bolted. I rushed round to 
the back of the house— there was a faint gleam 
of light, which I discovered proceeded from an 
open door. I hurried in, following the light, 
which gradually grew brighter and brighter as 
I proceeded, until I emerged into a large apart- 
ment, furnished in a style that must at one 
time have been beautiful, but which was now 
so covered with dust as to be scarcely discer- 
nible. I looked around, but could see no living 
thing except a cat, who gave me a welcome in 
the shape of a “ mehow,” which sounded, tosay 
the least, ghostly in the extreme. 

Again the cry falls upon my ears, much more 
distinct : 

“Help! help!” 

What was I to do ? I could see no entrance 
to or exit from the room except the door by 
which I had entered. I was nonplussed. Was 
tlie house really haunted, and was it on.y super- 
natural cries that I heard ? or was it my iniagl* 
nation which conjured up the signals of dis- 
tress ? 

While debating these thoughts in my mind, 
a feeling ot dread crept over, me, and a cold per- 
spiration gathered on my forehead. I would 
have retreated, but something seemed to hold 
me to the spot. I made a desperate effort to 
shake off the feeling, and had partially succeed- 
ed, when again came the cry : 

“Help! help! Will nobody save me?” 

Where did the sound proceed from ? Not 
human being was in the room, and yet tn« 
voice seemed to proceed from some one tw 
near. 
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I turned and searched carefully around the 
room, and then went back to the passage, and 
peered Into every nook and corner of the way 
by which I had come, but nothing could I dis- 
cover. and I was going to give up the search in 
despair when suddenly what seemed to me as 
a part of the solid wall opened, and a figure, 
clothed in white, emerged therefrom, whether 
man or woman I could not determine In the 
dim light. It came direct towards me, as 
though knowing the exact position in which I 
stood. 

Nearer and nearer it came. The perspiration 
stood on my forehead in cold drops. I was 
shaking in every limb, my knees knocking to- 
gether audibly. I could not move — I seemed 
frozen to the spot. 

fltill nearer and nearer, till at last the Thing, 
whatever it was, was no more than a couple of 
yards distant, and still coming direct towards 
me. I was near fainting with fright. 

At last it reached me, laid a firm hand on my 
coat-collar, and drew me forcibly towards the 
room I had just left. I could not resist, and, 
even had I the power, I fear mv resistance 
would have been futile, for the Thing seemed 
to drag me along with Superhuman strength, 
and forced me into the room, flinging me from 
him with such force that I fell heavily to the 
floor, completely stunned. 

How long it was before I regained conscious- 
ness I have no Idea; but when I opened my 
eyes it was with a sickening sensation running 
through every vein of my body, for, standing 
over me, with eyes bloodshot and with a 
maniacal glare In them, was the Thing, which 
I now recognized as a man, with a knife uplift- 
ed as if to strike me dead. 

I closed my eyes again, and waited for the 
stroke, praying Heaven in its mercy to inter- 
pose in my behalf; after which I felt stronger, 
and better able to meet my fate. 

But the blow did not come; instead, I heard, 
in a soft, plaintive, voice : 

“Spare him! oh, spare him!” 

I opened my eyes, and beheld one of the 
most beautiful visions of womanhood that I had 
ever seen in my life. 

She had hold of the man’s arm, trying to pre- 
vent him from aiming the fatal blow, her eyes 
looking up at him beseechingly, as she said : 

“Spare him! oh, spare him! Kill me, but 

spare him !” 

The man’s eyes were turned away from me, 
and were fixed on the lady with a look of such 
vindictive hate that I shall never forget. She 
met his gaze unflinchingly, her beautiful eyes 
so brilliant as to almost seem to emit sparks of 
Are. 

Now was my time for action. I took In the 
whole situation at a glance, and in less time 
than it takes to write these lines, I was on my 
feet, with one hand wrenching the knife from 
his grasp, and with the other clutching him 
desperately by the throat. 

He struggled long and frantically for the pos- 
session of the knife, but I held it in a firm grasp, 
and did not for a moment loosen my hold on 
his throat. 

At last, with almost superhuman strength, he 
flung off my grasp, and retreated to the further 
end of the room, clutching something from a 
little table as he went, which, to my horror, 1 
soon perceived was a pistol. 

He aimed it directly at my head, and then, 
Indeed, 1 thought that nothing could save me, 
and I gave up everything for lost, quietly re- 
signing myself to my fate. 

But, hark ! Surely that noise was the open- 
ing of a door ! Can it be possible that help is 
at hand ! Who can it be? Ah ! perhaps it is a 
confederate of my adversary ! He hears the 
noise also, and for a moment seems undecided 
how to act. But only for a moment, for the 
next Instant he fixes his eyes fiercely on me, 
and says, with maniacal Joy : 

“ Ha, ha ! your hour is come 1 Die, curse 
youi” 

I did not attempt to utter a word, knowing 
that it would be useless, but stood still, quietly 
facing him, my eyes looking into his sternly. 
I think that something in my attitude saved 
my life, for the next moment — click went the 
trigger, followed by a sharp report, and the ball 
lodged — not in my head, os was intended, but 
in the wall, taking with it a portion of my left 
ear. 

With a mental prayer of thankfulness, I again 
turn to look at my adversary, when — oh! hor- 
ror of horrors! — he is going to fire again. 

My nerves will stand no more. I feel weak, 
the blood flowing copiously from my ear. I 
stagger on my feet — I am fainting — I fall, and 
all is blank. 

When I again regained consciousness, I felt 
confused and bewildered, remembering nothing 
at the moment. 

I was alone — but where ? 

I looked around the room in a mechanical 
sort of way, trying to think where I was, when 
I felt a twitching in my left ear, and, putting 
up my haud to see what was the matter, I en- 
countered — what ? — a bandage, and then, all of 
a sudden, all that I had passed through flashed 
upon me. 

But where was the maniac, and where the 
lovely lady? I looked anxiously around the 
room, bui could see them nowhere. 

Then I remembered that I had not seen the 
lady since I had first grappled with my antago- 
nist. Where was she? Had she escaped the 
moment she found escape practicable, or had 
she gone for help? Or, perhaps, the man, 
thinking he had killed me, had also made away 
With her. 

But who had bandaged up my ear, Surely no 


one hut a woman ; and who so likely as the wo- 
man wh'>se life I had saved ? 

While I lay pondering on all these things, I 
was startled by hearing light steps coming 
along the passage, and the next moment the 
subject of my thoughts entered the room, and 
enme directly to the lounge whereon I lay. 
Seeing that I was awake, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, sir! how can I ever thank you for the 
great service you have rendered me. Had yon 
not come the instant you heard my cry, per- 
haps I should at this moment have been a dead 
woman.” 

“ But where is he ?” I interrupted. “ I awoke 
some moments ago, my brain bewildered, re- 
membering nothing till I chanced to put my 
hand up to my ear.” 

“ Ah, yes ! how selfish of me to forget that 
you were suffering from your wound. Do you 
feel much pain?” 

“ No; thanks, I presume, to your skilful doc- 
toring, my ear troub'es me very little. But tell 
me, I pray yon, how you got rid of that maniac, 
if you really have got rid of him.” 

“ Well,” answered the lady, “as soon as I saw 
that you had possessed yourself of his knife, I 
hastened out of the house to look for help, and, 
before I had gone more than a dozen yards, I 
had the satisfaction of falling in with a posse 
of policemen, who were out on some errand or 
other, and had no difficulty In persuading them 
to accompany me. Just as we had reached the 
door, we heard the report of a pistol, which In- 
duced us to rush in with still greater speed, and, 
as I entered the room, I saw you fall heavily to 
the ground. The maniac was soon surrounded ; 
seeing which, he attempted again to use hi* 
weapon, but it was knocked from ids grasp, 
and the policemen soon had the handcuffs on 
him, when a couple of them led him away to 
the station-house. Our attention was then 
directed to you. At first we thought you were 
dead, you looked so white and rigid. I had you 
lifted on this lounge, and despatched one of the 
men for a doctor, who arrived in a short time. 
After a careful examination, he found that the 
only wound you h id received was the loss of a 
portion of your left ear, and, with his assistance, 
I soon bandaged it up. He then gave you a 
sleeping draught, saying that you would wake 
up refreshed in a few hours.” 

“A few hours!” I repeated. “And pray how 
long have I been here?” 

“I was about ttpidnight when you arrived. It 
is now ixalf-pastwhx,” she answered, looking at 
her watch. 

“ Six hours and a half,” I exclaimed, incredu- 
lously. 

I raised my head from the lounge, but was 
forced to lay It back again almost immediately,, 
for I had lost a considerable amount of blood, 
and felt very weak. 

“Pardon rne, lady,” 1 said, “but you have not 
told me who you are, or what is the name of 
that man.” 

The lady sighed, and then replied in a low 
tone : 

“ It is a sad story, and was never told outside 
of tlie family, but, after the occurrence of last 
night, I am sure I cannot be blamed for telling 
it to you. The man you saw here last night 
was my cousin, Arthur Hope. His father and 
my futher were partners in business as mer- 
chants. If you have ever been on Broad Street, 
you must have seen the name — Hope Brothers.” 
I nodded assent, and site continued : 

“ Arthur’s father died some years ago, and 
papa was appointed his guardian. He was, 
from earliest childhood, a boy of weak intellect, 
and, as he grew older, this weakness increased 
till, at the age of twenty, he became a confirm- 
ed maniac. When papa found that nothing 
could be done for the poor fellow, he had him 
placed in a private lunatic asylum, where he 
has lived for three years, seeming to grow worse 
each year. By some means, he managed to es- 
cape yesterday evening, and while I was walk- 
ing in the garden, Just before retiring for the 
night, he pounced upon me, and, lifting me up 
in his arms, hurried away with me stuffing 
something in my mouth to prevent my cries 
from being heard. He did not say a word till 
lie had brought me to tills place, which origi- 
nally belonged to his father, when he took the 
gag out of my moutli and glared at me with 
maniacal fury ; then, telling me to prepare to 
die, he left me for a few minutes. It was then 
that I managed to cry for help, which ho fortu- 
nately brought you t« my rescue. And now, 
Mr. ” 

“ Samuel Almwell,” I put in. 

“And now, Mr. Aim well, I must again thank 
you, but cau never repay you for saving my 
life.” 

“ Miss Hope,” I replied, « you have nothing to 
thank me for, for had you not come into the 
room at the moment you did, the knife your 
cousin held in his hand would have pierced my 
heart.” 

“Well, well,” she interrupted, “I must send 
papa to thank you. Now you must take this 
medicine the doctor left you, and try to sleep.” 
I did as desired, feeling too weak to refuse, 
and soon dropped into a refreshing slumber. 

When I again awoke Miss Hope aud her 
father were by my side. The old gentleman 
was profuse in his thanks, and insisted on my 
being removed to his house, and taking up my 
residence there till my wound was completely 
healed. Miss Hope (Laura, as her father called 
her,) also urged me to accept the invitation, aud 
the consequence was I was soon domiciled in 
the palatial mansion of Regiuald Hope, Esq., 
Waverley Avenue. 


One year has passed away, and I am still at 


Waverley Avenue, but not as a “guest— oh, no! 
—but as the husband of beautiful Laura Hope. 

Her father, in giving her to me, jocosely 
said : 

“ Well, Sam. my boy, if you have lost your 
ear, you have found something of far more 
value,— for you have found a beautiful, tender, 
loving wife.” 


THE AMERICAN 8CH00L-GIBL. 


BY MBS. WOOLSON. 


If there be one habit which well-bred rela- 
tives detest beyoL any other, It Is the u*e of a 
certain kin 1 of language which they denomi- 
nate slan.^ , and if there be one in which the 
school-girl especially delights, it Is that. It is 
not low and vulgar slang that she affects, for 
the native delicacy of her mind leads her to 
avoid anything really coarse, but those vigorous, 
nnrecognir expressions which mean so much 
more than all the set phrases she finds in her 
grammar, and which are all the dearer to her 
because they have no flavor of books about 
them. 

After reciting all day in the most correct and 
classic English at her command, she revels in 
a disregard of precedents, anil dashes off her 
Ideas in few and rebounding epithets. Her ex- 
uberant feelings demand for their expression 
only the most Intense superlatives. Simple 
adjectives are discharged from her service as 
too tame for burning thoughts. Nothing can be 
to her merely good or bail ; it Is either perfectly 
magnificent or as horrid as it can be. One epi- 
thet there Is whir ° Appears to be always ap- 
propriate, and pre^jrves its glow and fullness 
when others become stale, and tnat is her 
favorite “splendid.” It does duty on all occa- 
sions, and never fails to interpret her emotions. 
Of course, with such constant wear and tear, all 
extravagances be* me threadbare in time, mid 
then she resorts to a misapplication of terms 
for the desire! effect. Pretty ribbons are 
“stunning;” she finds her new studies “jolly;” 
and has “gorgeous” times at the Fair Wiien 
this falls, and speech is beggared once more, 
she resorts to new creations of her own that 
never saw a dictionary, nor were uttered by 
lips profane, but which seem to her none the 
worse for that. She knows no reason why « the 
well of English undeflled ” should be done bub- 
bling now ; and though Messrs. Worcester and 
Webster may count up all the words to be dis- 
covered lu literature, she Is sure that somebody 
had to manufacture them in the beginning, to 
express his needs, and she claims the same 
right for herself. 8o she coins queer, heathenish 
epithets, which never fall to adorn her bursts 
of descriptive eloquence when the audience is 
appreciative. Their spelling is a matter of in- 
dividual conjeoture, and their meaning no 
words can define. She has one suen adjective 
— “geloptious” — that no one ever found in book 
or paper; but when she utters it, It is with a 
die-away expression of delight and rapture, like 
that the painters give to SL Cecilia. She stig- 
matize long lesson as a “tremender;” and 
when buo appears in her new walking-suit, she 
informs her class-mates that she is out in her 
“swelly rig,” and they declare it to be “Jimmy” 
and “ splufous.” Pardon me, dear little word- 
mongers, if I am irreverent to print them ; 
there are many others, endeared by long use, 
that I keep treasured in my heart. But our 
scliool-glrl knows full well that these must all 
be banished to outer darkness when she crosses 
the threshold of home. She has oome to grief 
so often by introducing their barbaric splen- 
dors, that, like the political oratoi, she ke< ps 
two sets of expressions for use indifferent siLu. • 
tions. Teachers, parents, and older sisters 
must be addressed iu Addisonian phrase; but 
ouly to congenial souls, who feel, like her, the 
force of originality, does she pour out the riches 
of her untutored speech. By and by, when all 
the vigor and freedom of her youth are past, 
and her days are spent on parlor sofas, discharg- 
ing the trivial duties of a young lady in society, 
she will confine herself to two unexceptionable 
epithets — “ very nice ” and “ very unfortunate ; * 
and Innocent expletives and violent superla- 
tives will alike give place to well-constructed 
phrases, as flat, stale, and unprofitable as the 
life she will lead while using them. Then good, 
honest Saxon speech will give her a shiver, like 
a blast of thq outer air: and unlessthe edge of 
language be taken off, in synonyms made from 
French or Latin, she will consider it wholly 
unfit for her delicate mind. 

We may forgive the school-girl lor all per- 
versions of her mother-tongue save one, and 
that is the liberty she hikes with her own 
goodly Christiau name. She resents nothing so 
much as an attempt to give this appellation in 
full. The queenly Elizabeths and Catherines, 
the noble Margarets and Helens, with all their 
historic and family associations, are sunk with- 
out a pang into the vapid, characterless Lizzies 
and Katies, the Maggies and Nellies, which ap- 
pear so absurd on the grave, printed page. 
Such abbreviations will do for the daily inter- 
course of friends ; but even then we may query 
whether the expression of endearment implied 
iu their contraction and French r>nding does 
not come with better grace from another than 
the owner; and whether it be not out of taste 
to sign one’s own name in such affectionate, 
caressing fashion, even in a familiar note. But 
however this may be, no one can read down the 
register of girls’ names in any school-catalogue, 
with its inevitable call-me-pet-names-dearest 
air, without wondering that teachers, as well as 


j school-girls, should be so lost to all sense of the 
1 purity of the English tongue, and the honor and 
dignity of the female sex. If women are ever 
to go to Congress, or to command respect on 
starting in the career and professions to which 
they aspire, they must have something more 
substantial to append Honorable and Doctor 
and Reverend to than the Tlnnies an I Mamies 
and Lulus to which they now so pertinaciously 
cling. These might form a sufllciently serious 
nomenclature for butterflies and elves, or the 
pets of an Eastern harem, who are supi>osed to 
have no souls; but they can never be rendered 
illustrious, nor honorable, nor even impregnated 
with any flavor of individual life. But all argu- 
ments fail to convince the school-girl of this 
folly. When she has made up her mind on 
any subject it is made up effectually, and she 
admits no possibility of change. She forms at 
once the most pronounced opinions upon every 
question that presents itself to her mind. That 
filmy, nebulous state, through which matter is 
said to pass before globing ilself into the solid 
planet, finds no correspondence in the shaping 
of her ideas. No haze nor hesitation retard their 
complete expression ; they leap, like some crys- 
tals, into perfect torm at a shock. She would 
be decided as to the origin of evil, the author of 
the Junius Letters, or the assailant of Billy Pat- 
terson, one minute after those questions wero 
given her to consider. She decides upon char- 
acters with equal promptne s, and fancies that 
she has read them at a glance. All persons 
whom she meet*. are divided into two classes — 
those she loves and tiiose she hates; and she 
allows no virtues in the one, nor faults in the 
other. Saint or Satan, glory or misery, are the 
opposite poles around which all natures and 
conditions range themselves. That utter indif- 
ference to the majority of people, which older 
hearts profess and feel, she can never under- 
stand. 


THE SAILOR AND THE ACTRESS. 


“ When I was a poor girl,” said the late Du- 
chess of St. Albans, “ working very hard for my 
thirty shillings a week, I went down to Liver- 
pool during the holidays, where I was always 
kindly received. I was to perform in a new piece, 
something like those pretty little affecting 
dramas they get up now at our minor theatres: 
and in my character I represented a poor friend- 
less orphan-girl, reduced to the most wretched 
poverty. A heartless tradesman prosecutes the 
sad heroine fora heavy debt, aud insists on put- 
ting her iu prison, unless someone will be 
bail for her. The girl replies, ‘Then I have no 
hope, I have not a friend in the world.’ — ‘ What, 
will no one be bail for you, to save you from pri- 
son ?’ asks the stern creditor. — * I have told j ou 
I have not a friend on earth,’ was my reply. 
But Just as I was uttering the words, I saw a 
sailor iu the upper gallery springing over the 
railing, letting himself down from one tier to 
another, until he bounded clear over the orches- 
tra and footlights, and placed himself beside me 
in a moment. * Yes, you shall have one friend, 
at least, my poor young woman,” said he, with 
the greatest expression in his honest, sunburnt 
countenance. * I will go bail for you to any 
amount. And as for you’ (turning to the fright- 
ened actor). * if you don’t bear a hand, and shift 
your moorings, you lubber, it will be worse for 
you wiien I come athwart your bows !’ Every 
creature in the house rose ; the upioar was in- 
describable ; peals of laughter, screams of terror, 
cheers from his tawny messmates in the gal - 
lery, preparatory scraping of the violins in the 
orchestra; aud, amidst the universal din, there 
stood the unconscious cause of it, sheltering me, 
i ‘ tlie poor, distressed young woman,’ and 
breathing defiance and destruction against my 
mimic persecutor. He was only persuaded to 
relinquish his care of me by the manager pre- 
tending to arrive aud rescue me with a profusion 
of theatrical bank-notes.” 


THE ART OF MAKING MONEY. 


One great cause of the poverty of the present 
day is the failure of many people to appreciate 
small things. They say that if they cannot save 
large sums they will not suve any tiling. They 
do not realize how a daily addition, be it ever so 
small, will soon make a large pile. If the young 
men and women of to-day will only begin, and 
begin now, to save a little from their earnings, 
and invest it in some savings’ bank, and weekly 
or monthly add to their mite, they will wear a 
happy smile of coutent and independence when 
they reach middle life. Not only the pile itself 
will incx*ease, but the desire aud ability to in- 
crease it will soon grow. Let the clerk and 
tradesman, laborer and artisan, made now and 
at once a beginning. Store up some of your 
youthful force aud vigor lor future coxitingency. 
Let parents teach their children to begin early 
to save. Begin at the fountain-head to control 
the stream of extravagance, and then the work 
will be easy to choose betweexx poverty and 
riches. Let our youth goon in the habits of ex- 
travagance for fifteen years to come, as they 
have for fifteen years past, and we shall be 
a nation of beggars with a moneyed aristo- 
cracy. Let a generation of such as save in small 
sums be reared, and we shall be free from want. 
Do not be ambitious for extravagant fortunes, 
but seek that which it is the duty of every man 
to obtain — independence and a comfortable 
home. Wealth in sullioient quantities is with- 
in the reach of all. It cau be had by one process 
— saving. 
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TRIED BY FIRE. 


BY ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


I was nervous and discontented that nifht. 
My husband had scarcely looked up from his 
•writing for the last two hours, and was so ab- 
sorbed that he had apparently forgotten my 
very existence. There wasn’t any one else to 
talk to except the pictures on the walls, even 
the cat had gone into the kitchen, and I found 
it dull and lonesome enough. I tried tatting, 
crocheting and reading, but all to no purpose; 
the demon that possessed me would not be ex- 
orcised. 

My life at aunt Amy’s had been so different. 
There everything was bright and cheerful, with 
plenty of talk and laughter and gayety, and the 
little house was never so full that it couldn’t 
accommodate one more guest. Aunt Amy, the 
only mother I had ever known, was a dear, 
bustling little body, brimful of kindness and 
hospitality, and it was seldom that she wore a 
sour look. Toward me, her orphan niece, she 
was particularly gentle and forbearing, for, with 
the exception of herself and children, I had no 
living kindred, at least, so far as I knew. A 
half brother of mine had left home when I was 
a child on account of some domestic difficulty, 
and had never been heard from since, and whe- 
ther he was among the living or dead we could 
not tell. 

Aunt Amy was the good genius of my life and 
looking back now I am afraid that she and her 
big boys spoilt me a little, for I was the only 
daughter of the house, and there was no one to 
dispute my sway. Never had queen a happier 
girlhood, or more obedient subject s than mine. 

T remember how surprised and shocked they all 
were when aunt Amy disclosed the fact that 
Robert Allan had asked me to be his wife. 

“ Why, he wears spectacles, and is as grey as 
a rat,” said Jimmy, indignantly (Jimmy was 
the youngest, and my favorite cousin). *• And 
to think that he has the impudence to come 
and court Lucy, when I’ve been intending all 
the while to marry her myself. I won’t put up 
with it, that I won’t. Let him go and propose 
to that jolly little widow, Mrs. Ketchum, or 
anybody else he wants to; but if he is seen 
around our house again it will be the worse for 
him, that is all.” 

“Indeed it will, and no mistake,” said Hugh, 
the eldest (he was twenty, and two years my 
senior). “Lucy is hardly out of pantalettes yet, 
and oughtn’t to think of marrying these ten 
years. A pretty wife she’d make that old cur- 
io udgeon.” 

“ Too pretty, by far,” answered Joe, another 
cousin, who stood biting bis nails, a habit he 
had when vexed. “ If she can’t And a husband 
younger and better looking than he is she might 
as well stay single. But what do you think, 
mother ?” 

“Lucy is old enough to decide for herself,” 
said aunt Amy, smiling, “and has already done 
so, subject, of course, to my advice and approval. 
Mr. Allan is a man of worth and integrity, and 
there is no greater disparity of ages between 
him and Lucy than there was between your 
father and myse’f. He is only thirty-five, but 
his gray hairs and near-sightedness make him 
look much older.” 

“ Hus Lucy said yes?” chorused the three to- 
gether. 

Aunt Amy oodded her head in assent. There 
was a general groan of disapproval, and it was 
several days before my friendly advances met 
with any response from either of the boys. 
Aunt Amy expostulated with me afterward. 

“ 1 am afraid, dear, that Mr. Allan is not the 
kind of man you ought to marry,” said she, 
gently. “There is a greater contrast than you 
think between his nature and yours ; one gloomy 
and taciturn, the other genial and sunny. Can 
you bridge over the chasm that divides you and 
be happy as his wife ? That Ir the question. In 
the new life you are to enter upon together 
he will look to you for comfort and sympathy, 
you to him for amusement and companionship; 
will these always be found of the kind and de- 
gree desired? He is neither impulsive uor 
demonstrative; you are both, and so sensitive 
that a word or look will sometimes give you the 
heartache. Oh, Lucy, think of it well before 
you take this man as your husband. He is 
older, graver and wiser than yourself, and only 
‘love that exceedeth all things’ can sanctify the 
union.” 

“But if he was not different from all, I 
shouldn’t like him,” returned I. “That is the 
reason we are so fond of each other. I’m his 
little sunbeam, at least that is what he says, 
and I return the compliment by calling him an 
‘old ogre.’ Why, you don’t know anything 
about it, auntie, we are exactly suited to each 
other, and if we hadn’t happened to meet, 
should have been miserable all our lives ” 

I remembered all this to-night with a pang. 
And in spite of my longing to see aunt Amy, I 
fairly dreaded her promised visit, fearing that 
she would discover the secret I strove so hard to 
conceal. For I was not happy as the wife of 
Robert Allan. Not that I loved him any less 
than in those halcyon courtship days when I 
spoke so hopefully of the future; he was even 
dearer to me now than then, but there was a 
gravity and reserve in his demeanor that some- 
how Interposed a barrier between us, and seem- 
ed to drive us farther apart daily. I fancied 
that ho was tired of fils girl- wife, and found her 
less of a companion than ho anticipated, for 1 
was only too conscious of my own ignorance and 
his superior knowledge. I would have improved 
myself, and “ reached upwum ins level,” but 


he smiled good-naturedly when I told him so, 
and hinted that his favorite pursuits were not 
inch as women usually find interesting. Me- 
chanics, engineering, and similar studies were 
those in which he took chiel delight, aud I have 
seen him show such excitement and enthusiasm 
over a little inanimate piece of machinery as 
fairly made me jealous. 

He owned a large iron foundry just within 
sight of the house where we lived, and it was 
there that he spent mostof his time when away 
from me. I could see it in the moonlight behind 
yonder trees, looming up black and solemn, and 
I don’t know why, but a shiver of dread and ap- 
prehension for which I could not account, came 
over me at the sight. 

My husband looked up suddenly, and discov- 
ered me at the window. “ What, Lucy, not 
gone to bed yet ?” and he drew out his watch. 
“ You ought to have been asleep an hour ago.” 

He treated me like a child. I felt the hot 
blood leap up into my forehead, but said nothing. 
Neither did I stir, and after a swift scrutiny ol 
my face he resumed his writing. 

Half an hour afterward he laid down his pen, 
and turned to me again. “ Lucy, my dear, par- 
don me for saying it, but I would like to be 
| alone. I have an intricate task before me, and 
! much depends on its being finished to-night. 
Your presence disturbs me, how or why I can- 
not tell, but there is something that comes be- 
tween me and the paper, and distracts my at- 
tention. Please don’t be offended, will you ?’ 

But I was, though too proud to own it, and 
when he came over to where I stood, aud put 
his arm around me caressingly — a rare action 
on his part — I shook it off' in spite of the secret 
surprise and pleasure I felt, and hurried out of 
the room without a word or look in reply. 

Up to my chamber I fled, and seating myself 
by the open window — I had no intention of go- 
ing to bed — wondered why I had been treated 
so unceremoniously. For it had never happened 
before; however much absorbed my husband 
was with his books or studies, be had seemed 
rather glad of my presence than otherwise, and 
there was either something peculiar in his work 
to-night, or he wanted to get rid of me for other 
reasons. 

I doubted his motives. Three dayB before be 
had received a letter in a strange, cramped 
handwriting. I noticed the envelope as it lay 


and was joined outside by the same man whom 
I had seen on the previous night. He looked 
even more like a ruffian than before. Theli 
talk was carried on in low voices, but even 
now and then I caught, a few words. 

My husband seemed to be urging the man t< 
keep some promise he had made, of what na- 
ture I could not discover, but I beard him say 
gruffly — 

*♦ I’ll do It; but let’s see the money first.” 

And then, was it possible? A large roll ol 
notes was slipped into his hand, and he counted 
them, chuckling. 

“It’s not enough,” said he, angrPy. “I’m 
not to be bought so cheap as that. Come, hand 
over some more, or I’ll call on your lady-wife 
in the morning, and tell her a certain little 
secret you wouldn’t like her to know.” 

“ Never !” said my husband firmly. “I would 
shoot you iu a minute if you did.” 

The mau swore a fearful oath, and my hus- 
band, looking up at the house as if fearful of 
discovery, dragged him further along out ol 
hearing. But I saw them point to the foundn 
once or twice, as if that had something to do 
with the matter they were discussing — and 1 
was nearly paralyzed with horror when, just as 
they were separating, the man drew a rope out 
of his pocket and made a feint of hanging him- 
self. My husband turned away with a gesture 
that seemed like disdain, and left him standing 
there. He gesticulated wildly a minute or two, 
and then disappeared. 

Cold and trembling, I hurried into bed, 
ashamed that 1 had acted the part of a spy, and 
fearful that my husband would find it out. But 
when a little later he came into the room, he 
was apparently so tired aud worn out, that, 
kissing me softly on the forehead, he at once 
fell asleep. Whatever were the secret relations 
that existed between him and his midulghi 
visitor, they were not of such a nature as U 
keep him awake. 

I pondered over what I had seen and heard, 
and puzzled my brain with conjecture after 
conjecture as to what it might mean, until I, 
too, overcome by fatigue and weariness, lost 
consciousness. How long I slept I know not. 
but a confused cry of “ Fire ! Fire !” was sound- 
ing In my ears when I awoke. Whether it was 
a dream or reality I could not make out at first 
— but again and again it came, louder and 


on the table, and had trembled and turned pale : shriller, “ Ftre ! Fire !” and there was the 


as he hurriedly scanned its contents. I was 
watching him closely, and saw him look toward 
me with sudden fright and apprehension when 
I inquired with pretended indifference, “ who it 
was from.” He did not tell me, nor give any 
explanation whatever of his singular conduct. 

This was not all. Last night just as the clock 
was striking twelve, I wakened suddenly, and* 
from some impulse hard to define, Jumped up 
and weut to the window. Two men were talk- 
ing together in the shrubbery, and thinking they 
were burglars, I was about to give the alarm, 
when I recognized one of them as my husband. 
The other was a villainous-looking character, 
wearing a cloak and slouched hat. I couldn’t 
distinguish what either said, but Judged that 
the subject of conversation wasn’t a pleasant one 
f i*o in their threatening looks and gestures. It 
was one o’clook before they parted, and I no- 
ticed that my husband’s step was slow and heavy 
when he came toward the house. The strange- 
ness of the occurrence kept me awake a long 
time, and i wondered and wondered what could 
have beeu the business that was transacted be- 
tween these two at such a mysterious hour, and 
in such a mysterious way. 

And now to-night there was to be another in- 
tervtew, I felt confident. It was for this that 
my husband hurried me off to bed, and showed 
such eagerness to be alone ; and it was for this 
that I resolved to watch and wait. 

The more I thought of it, the more I was 
puzzled in trying to solve the question as to 
who the man could have been, aud for what 
purpose he sought my husband. Robert Allan’s 
integrity had never been questioned ; and yet 
tnere was something strange and suspicious in 
the way he was acting now. I knew not what to 
make of it; and I almost wished that I could 
blot out from my memory the remembrance, 
both of the letter and the midnight meeting, for 
somehow I associated the two together. It isn’t 
pleasant to distrust one’s husband, or any one 
else that we love. 

One little lay of hope cheered my perplexity. 
It might be some one from the foundry who 
had invented a new piece of machinery, and 
wanted to introduce it secretly, and in any such 
enterprise my husband would have been sure 
to lend a helping hand. But this didn’t look as 
reasonable as I tried to make It. For there 
were plenty of opportunities in the daytime 
when a plan like this could have been matured. 
Nor did it account for the agitation my hus- 
band had shown — agitation that was plainly of 
an unpleasant, instead of a pleasant character. 
And for more than a week past he had worn a 
moody, troubled look, and been unusually si- 
lent. I was too proud to ask any questions; 
but oh ! how I longed to comfort him, and take 
the wife’s true place at his side. I was hurt 
that he should hide from me even the most 
trivial secret, and here was something that per- 
haps I ought to know, carefully concealed. 

I felt justified, therefore, in the course I pur- 
sued. Under other circumstances I might have 
thought it mean and unwomanly to watch my 
husband, but the mystery that iuvested this 
affair drew me forward almost in spite of my 
will, and at the same time filled me with dread 
and terror. 

So I waited silently behind the curtains, and 
a little past midnight my vigil was rewarded. 

Noiseless!}* my b.^band stole from tire house, 


“Oh, sir, but you don’t know that, and all the 

m - n Neve7mind what th. men say, but «> to 

be “’Go°to ' bed !•’ exclaimed she, Indignantly, 

“ why, it is nearly morning.” 

“Well then, do as you like. Only be careful 
of one thing. Don’t let me hear of your spread- 
ing any such absurd report as that the foundry 
was set on fire.” 

Ills eyes flashed ominously. So did hers. 

“I’d give you notice, sir, this minute If it 
wasn’t for mistress,” and she flounced out o! 
the room with more haste than dignity. 

My husband s'mlled, and then taking my 
hand, said sadly, “Oh! Lucy, pity me. It it 
such a blow. The work of years destroyed in 
a night. Yonder is all that is left of my toun- 
dry.” 

I looked in the direction he pointed. A dense 
column of smoke rose from the charred ruins. 
Every now and then a tongue of flame leapt 
out. But the fire 1 ad done Its work; its glow 
and sparkle and splendor had vanished. 

“ Was nothing saved ?” I asked the question 
without looking in his face. 

“ Nothing,” he repeated bitterly. “ I can say 
to you what I would not admit to Norah. There 
Is reason to think it was set on fire. It caught 
in several places at the same time apparently.” 

“ But who, who could have done it?” faltered 
I. 

There was along silence, broken at length by 
the sound of his voice. It was strange and un- 
natural. “ I have suffered a grievous wrong,” 
said he, « but can do nothing. There are secret 
reasons why I do not wish this affair investl- 
gated by the law. The mischief Is wrought; 
the discovery of the criminal cannot restore my 
foundry.” 

“ But he ought not to go unpunished,” replied 
I, indignantly. 

“ Let him settle that with his conscience. 
Believe me, Lucy, I am the best judge in this 
matter.” 

“ And have you no fear that your motives 
will be questioned? Does not your insurance 
nearly cover your loss ?” 

He looked at me curiously. “ Why, no, not 
exactly,” and he hesitated. “ But these are 
strange questions for you to ask. What put 
them into your head?” 

His voice was so kind and tender, and my 
heart ached so beneath its burden of doubt and 
distrust that I should have told him everything 
I knew and suspected, if it hadn’t been for Norah 
who Just then opened the door. 

“ There was a man here Just now who left 
this for you, sir,” said she, smiling, and holding 
out a letter, her short-lived anger all gone. 

My husband took It, tore open the envelope, 
and having read the slip of paper it contained, 
rushed out of the room like a madman. The 
envelope he kept, the enclosure he dropped 
accidentally and without perceiving the loss. I 
picked it up after he was gone. 

Trembling all over, I took the paper to the 
light. The following words were scrawled upon 
it iu the same cramped handwriting I had seeu 
before. “ I have done as I said I would. It 
was my hand that set fire to the foundry. Are 
you satisfied now taat I keep my word? Your 
secret is safe only so long as mine is. Be care- 
ful then what measures you take.” 

Here was a fearful proof that my husband 
had been implicated in the crime of this man, 
I examined the writing, word by word, then 
held it up in the flame of the gas until it shriv. 
elled to ashes. Who could tell what might 
happen ? Better that this evidence of guilt 
were destroyed. 

It was noon before ray husband returned. He 
looked Jaded and worn. 

“ Pardon me, Lucy, for leaving you so ab- 
ruptly,” said he, “ but I couldn’t help myself. 
Important business claimed my attention.” 

He hadn’t missed the letter, I was sure of 
that. 

“ Have you been over to the ruins yet?” con- 
tinued lie. “ It is a sad sight. There is nothing 
left of the foundry but a few charred and black- 
ened timbers. The poor workmen feel the lo9« 
almost as much as I do.” 

“ More perhaps.” The words leapt out In 
spite of myself. 

“ Impossible. Oh, Lucy, If you only knew 
all.” 

I fancied that I did ; it was a knowledge from 
which I sought to escape. 

“ Do you still think it was set on lire ?” I tried 
to ask the question unconcernedly. 

“ It is hard to tell,” was his guarded answer. 
“ That was the general opinion at first; people 
seem to think differently now. It might have 
caught accidentally.” 

“ But you know in your heart that itdldnot,” 
said I, emphatically. 

He seemed surprised. “ Why, Lucy, one would 
almost think, to hear you talk, that I had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“ You had!” was the accusation that sprang 
to my lips. But I kept It back, and he went 
on, “ That is not what you mean, of course. 
You referred to what I said this morning. Try 
to forget it; I shall.” 

“ As you please,” returned I. My voice 
sounded hard and cold, aud he looked at me 
even more attentively than before.” 

“ I have already seen an architect,” said he, 
“ and shall commence re-building the foundry 
at once. That the new one will be superior U> 


heavy tramp of feet outside, and a continuous 
pounding at doors and windup, and, yes, a belt 
of lurid light shot into the room. 

I jumped out of bed, and rushed to the win- 
dow — and oh, merciful God! what did I see? 

The foundry was one mass of glowing, seething, 
crackling flames. 

Faint and dizzy, I turned toward the bed, 
where, in spite of the noise and confusion, my 
husband still slept. Oh ! the terrible suspicion 
that was born of that moment. The foundry 
was insured ; could it, could It be the man I 
had seen was the incendiary? Was it for this 
my husband had given him money, and he had 
tried to extort more? I remembered his 
words, and the terrible pantomime through 
which he had gone, and my heart sank in my 
bosom. Had he pictured the risk he ran as a 
convincing proof that it ought to be better paid ? 

I attempted to strangle those unworthy doubts, 
but they persisted iu rising up before me, one 
after another, like horrible spectres. 

Paralyzed with fear I stood in the middle ol 
the room, and brighter shone the flames, and 
louder rose the voices outside. Waking, my 
husband saw me thus. He understood it all iu 
a moment. 

“ Oh, iny God, the foundry is on Are !” and a 
groan of horror burst from bis lips, and his face 
grew pale as ashes. Hurrying on his clothes, I 
heard him mutter to himself, “The wretch has 
kept his word.” 

I could not shed a tear, nor speak a word ol 
comfort. 

“ Poor little Lucy !” said he tenderly, think- 
ing ray silence the result of fright. 

“Mr. Allan! Mr. Allan!” shouted voices from 
below. 

“Yes, yes, in a minute,” he replied. “Will 
you go down too, Lucy ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then I’ll send Norah up to stay with you.” 

She came, wringing her hands, and full of 
voluble Irish sympathy. I sat and listened lor 
over two hours in apathetic indifference. These 
words aroused me at last: 

“ And they do say, Miss Lucy, that it was set 
on Are, lor ail at once the flames burst out in 
ever so many places, and there’s been a strange 
man seen prowling around the yard for several 
days past.” 

It seemed as if I could hear my heart beat. 

“Did they tell you how he looked?” aud I 
strove to speak composedly. 

“Oh, yes,” and then she gave a description 
that corresponded exactly with that of the man 
I suspected. 

“But what could have been his object?” 
queried I, finding a strange fasciuation in the 
subject. 

“Don’t know, suppose he had a grudge against 
master.” 

“ What are you talking about, Norah?” said 
my husband sternly. He had entered t he room 
unobserved. 

She hesitated, stammered, and finally told 
him the truth. I saw his lips quiver with a 
spasm of pain, and a dark frown settle on hU 
forehead. But I didn’t more than, half under-, the old, I’ve no doubt, aud yet it will never 

seem the same to me, for my heart was so 
bound up lu that foundry and the machinery it 
contained, that I feel almost as if I had loet * 
living friend. It isn’t the destruction of the 
property aiuue that hurt* iu c ao; it Ls tot the 


stand the pitying, deprecating look he turned 
toward me. 

“Say nothing more of this,” commanded he. 
“ It is all a mistake. The fire caught. »oe!rf«nt- 
ally, it VY*Wa not the woik ol an incendiary.” 
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associations connected therewith, and fairly in- 
corporated with its rafts and timbers, that I 
mourn the most.” 

Were not these strange words to fall from his 
lips if all I suspected was true ? There was a 
sorrowful ring in his voice, a look of pai n on his 
moe, both too real to be counterfeited. What if 
he were innocent after all ? My very heart leaped 
with joy at the thought. But I didn’t wish to 
betray the emotion I felt, and sosaid carelessly. 
“ What will be the extent of your loss after the 
Insurance is paid ?” 

u I cannot tell as yet, not so great, however, 
as I feared at first. I am still far from being a 
poor man. Then I have quite a large sum in 
bank, my reserve fund that I can make avail- 
able now. What troubles me most is the con- 
dition of the workmen. Most of them have 
families dependent on their daily labor, and it 
Is a bad time now to get, employment. I am 
determined though, that I’ll not let them suffer.” 

“ But your business will only be stopped tem- 
porarily?” 

“ That is all, for otherwise it would ruin me 
as well as them.” 

The entrance of a gentleman, whom I recog- 
nized at once as the detective, Mr. Markham, 
(he had been pointed out to me a week or two 
previously by a friend,) put a stop to any fur- 
ther conversation between us. 

I was surprised at the appearance of this 
visitor. Was it possible that my husband, in- 
stead of being accessory to the crime of the 
wretch I had seen, was his victim ? But why 
had he given him money, there I was com- 
pletely mystified. 

The two had a long and mysterious confer- 
ence together, and I heard the detective say as 
he went away, “ It will be all right, sir, I pro- 
mise you that.” 

The conduct of my husband puzzled me more 
than I can tell. He admitted privately that the 
foundry was set on fire, but he refused to do so 
publicly; he appeared reluctant to have the 
matter investigated by the law, and at the 
same time employed a detective to ferret it 
out. I couldn’t understand these apparent con- 
tradictions. 

My husband said nothing of the Interview, 
and I asked no questions. But my heart beat 
lighter, for I began to feel certain that, in spite 
of the mystery surrounding the affair, he was 
innocent. His words had doue much to 
strengthen this belief. Nor did it seem prob- 
able that he would have gone to a detective 
otherwise. True, there was much that I 
couldn’t comprehend, but I waited and waited 
as patiently as I could, hoping that time would 
at length solve every doubt. 

A we.ek passed on, and then, like a thunder- 
clap, came the news that my husband was 
arrested on the charge of having set fire to his 
own foundry. I went at once to the prison 
where he was confined. They refused me ad- 
mittance, 

Then I sought Mr. Markham. He received 
me in a courteous, but guarded manner. 

I told him what had brought me. He listened 

silently. 

“ You have no reason to be alarmed,” said 
he, in reply. “Your husband is perfectly safe. 
The idle tattle of your servant, gaining import- 
ance as it passed from tongue to tongue is the 
cause of his arrest.” 

“Has Norah then told” — I stopped, I remem- 
bered the letter, and iny tongue seemed par- 
alyzed. 

“ She has given a history of all that occurred 
on the morning of the fire,” returned he, “and 
has, doubtless, added a few embellishments of 
her own.” 

His eyes weie bent upon me with close and 
eager scrutiny. I felt that t was losing every 
vestige of self-possession. 

“There was a letter,” he continued, “ was 
there not, left in a sort of a mysterious way ? 
It was of an exciting character, your husband 
dropped it accidentally on leaving tbe room, 
you picked it up, 1 hope that if it contained 
anything that could possibly have been mis- 
construed so as to criminate him you destroyed 
it at once ?” 

“I did! I did!” exclaimed 1, forgetful of all 
such a confession might imply. Then I flushed 
up red with shame and confusion, and only 
made the matter worse the more I tried to ex- 
plain it. 

“Never mind,” said he, kindly. “ Keep your 
secret if you like. I have known Mr. Allan a 
long time. It would be hard to convince me 
that he is not an honest man.” 

I looked up to see if he was in earnest, but 
his face was one not easily read. “ Is there 
any other evidence against him,” faltered I, 
“except what Norah has said?” 

“Yes. He was seen at midnight, Just before 
the fire, talking to a strange man in the neigh- 
borhood of your house. The man is supposed 
to be the same one to whom suspicion was at- 
tached from the first. But all this is mere con- 
jecture.” 

I could not help tne exclamation of despair 
that burst from ray lips. 

Mr. Markham regarded me gravely. “ Let me 
advise you, my dear madam,” said he. “You 
should have gone to your husband first. Be 
careful what you say to any one else. Your 
words and actions may be misconstrued.” 

“ But how am I to see him,” inquired I, 
“when they refuse me admittance ? It was for 
advice and assistance in this very matter that 
t came to you.” 

“ Ah, well, you had better return home then. 
He will be released before night, or sooner, if 

bail is found.” 

I did as advised. The dread secret that for 
a time had lifted its leaden weight from oil' my 


heart, again seemed pressing out life and hope. 
All my suspicions were revived, and whichever 
way I turned, I saw nothing but mystery and 
wretchedness. 

Only one thought I had — to save my husband 
guilty or innocent. But had I not already 
injured his cause by the excitement I had 
shown, the admissions I had made? Was not 
that what Mr. Markham meant when he warned 
me to he careful ? But how was I to feign out- 
ward calmness when such a tumult raged with- 
in? Could I hide the fearful knowledge I 
* possessed from the sharp eyes of those who 
were watching me? Unused to concealment I 
I felt that it would be impossible. I trembled 
for myself and my husband. 

There was but one thing I could do — flee; floe 
from danger, from home, from the man I loved 
and suspected. My absence could be accounted 
for plausibly, my presence might ruin us both. 
No other course seemed left for me to pursue. 
If I stayed, I knew not how much of the truth 
might be extorted from me; I might even betray 
everything In some paroxysm of grief and mad- 
ness. Better that I hid myself and my secret 
from the eyes of the world. 

But where was I to go? Aunt Amy would 
receive me kindly and give me love and sym- 
pathy, and I needed both in this time of trou- 
ble. Nor would she try to discover what I chose 
to conceal. Her protection, therefore, I resolved 
to seek. 

Norah, alarmed at the mischief she had done, 
was sobbing vehemently when I reached home. 

“ You see, Miss Lucy, I just told Bridget Ma- 
loney, and she promised not to say a word about 
it, but it is little she can keep to herself with 
that long tongue of hers, and I was no sooner 
out of the house than she steps over to Miss 
Murphy’s and repeats it word for word. Aud 
•>f course Miss Murphy told Mike, and so it went 
from oue to another, and I as innocent of mean- 
ing any harm as the child unborn.” 

I tried to comfort her the best I could. 

“ Will I have to go to court?” inquired sue in 
i frightened voice. “That is what the big po- 
ice man on ttje corner says, and that I’ll have 
to testify against master, too. But I won’t and 
there is no lawyer in the land can make me. 
Oh! Miss Lucy, what will they do to him?” 
“Nothing,” replied I, confidently. I wished 
o impress her with that fact, however much I 
loubted it myself. “But, Norah, I am forced 
to leave home for a few days. Can you manage 
done until I return ?” 

“ Why, yes, I guess so,” and she hesitated 
and looked surprised. 

“Very well, then. I shall rely on you.” And 
without any further explanations, for Norah 
was a competent housekeeper, I went up to my 
chamber and packed the few things necessury 
for the Journey. 

Then I wrote a letter to my husband, but 
without disclosing the real cause of ray depart- 
ure, for I felt that such a revelation would but 
increase his unhappiness. The excuses I gave 
were weak and unsatisfactory, however — my 
lesolate condition, my need of aunt Ainy, etc. 
That he would think my conduct strange, and 
perhaps doubt my affection, I bad reason to 
fear. But even that was better than the risk I 
should run by remaining under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

I found aunt Amy in a tumult of excitement. 
“Why, child, who would have though! of 
seeing you ?” exclaimed she. “ And everything 
all upside down, and your brother just come 
home to die, aud I on the point of sending a 
telegram to Mr. Allan, and — ” 

“ My brother!” echoed I, in amazement. 
“Why, yes, don’t you remember? But it 
isn’t any wonder if you don’t, such a little bit 
of a thing as you were when he went away, lie 
has lead a hard life, I’m afraid, and wouldn’t 
have been much credit to his friends if they’d 
known about him — but we oughtn’t to think of 
that now when his hours are numbered. He 
can’t live till morniug, the doctor says. And 
Its perfectly frightful the way he raves and 
carries on, for he is out of his head most of the 
time.” 

“ But when did he come, and how did you 
know him ?!’ questioned I. 

“Hugh picked him upon the street. He had 
(‘alien down insensible just in front of Lacy’s 
drug-store, and they took him in there, and sent 
for a doctor. I was passing, saw the crowd and 
went in to find out what was the matter. I didn’t 
recognize him at first, hut as soon as he came 
to and began to look a little more natural, I 
was struck with his resemblance to your father. 
Your father was my twin-brother, Lucy, and i 
can never forget how he looked.” 

Her voice faltered, and she went on quickly. 

“ Of course it set me thinking, for the man 
was about as old as your brother would have 
been, and looking at him closely, I noticed on 
his wrist a peculiar scar. It wasn’t the straw- 
berry-mark tflat novel writers always intro- 
duce” — and she laughed — “but nevertheless, it 
convinced me of his identity.” 

“ And you took him home at once ?” 
“Certainly. That was only the day before yes- 
terday; and he has been lying at the point of 
death ever since.” 

“ Can I see him ?” 

“Not just yet. He was asleep when I left 
the room. But pardon me, Lucy, that in talk- 
ing about him, I havn’tsaid anything as to your 
own trouble. What a shock it must have given 
you — the burning of the foundry. Your poor 
husband ! I was afraid that it would nearly 
drive him crazy. How did it happen that yeu 
left him at such a time ? I am glad you came, 
however — I was just about to send for you.” 

Then I told her as much of the story as I 
could, without betruyiug my secret. 


11 What ! your husband arrested, and you 
here ?” exclaimed she, in amazement. “ Why, 
Lucy, I oan’t understand it.” 
j I was silent. How could I explain ? For- 
tunately, there was a message from the sick- 
room Just then, requiring her presence there 
immediately. She left me reluctantly, but 
promised to return soon. Hugh joined me 
shortly afterward. 

“ IIow is the patient?” was ray first inquiry, 
after greeting him affectionately. 

“Not much better. The doctor is with him 
now, and mother too. He is perfectly frantic. 
You ought to hear him rave. Oh ! Lucy, I am 
•afraid that he has not been a good man. You 
won’t mind my saying it, will you, even if he Is 
yourTjrother ? 

“ Why should I ? He is Just like a stranger 
to me.” 

“ The most curious thing of all,” said he, 
lowering his voice, “happened last night. All at 
once he woke up suddenly, shrieking ‘Fire! 
Fire !’ then with a laugh that made my blood 
i run cold cried, ‘ I have done as I said I would ! 

I have done as I said I would !’ ” (What was 
there in that sentence to make me start with 
horror? Was it not the same that had been 
written on the paper I destroyed?) “Then, 
sitting up in bed, he seemed to bo gloating over 
what seemed to him a building on fire; he 
exulted fiendishly as the flames rose higher and 
higher In his imagination; and finally, when 
the timbers fell with a crash, and there was , 
nothing left but ruins, according to his descrip- 
tion, he sank back exhausted.” 

My very heart stoppod beating; I staggered 
0 and would have fallen if it hadn’t been for Hugh. 

“Why, Lucy,” whispered he, full of concern, 

“ what is it ? Are you sick V* 

“ No, no, but I must see this man who calls 
himself my brother. There is a terrible secret 
hidden somewhere. The foundry was set on 
fire. Who did it ? That is the question.” 

“ Good heavens ! you don’t suspect — and yet it 
may be— yes, yes, everything corresponds.” 

I had disclosed more than I meant to in my 
excitement. But I could not recall it, and 
together Hugh and I went to the sick-room. 

Trembling, I approached the bed. Yes, there 
ue lay. the midnight visitor of my husband, the 
man who had set the fire to the foundry. True, 

I had only seen him in the moonlight before] 
but his face was distinctly visible, and I recog- 
nized him at once. My brother ! what did it 
mean ? The mystery seemed to deepen. 

He lay very still, with closed eyes. Suddenly 
be opened them, stared at me steadily then 
said, “ Who are you ?” 

“He is beginning to be conscious,” whispered 
aunt Amy. 

I could not speak, I returned his gaze ns if 
fascinated. 

“ Who are you ?” he repeated. 

“Lucy Allan,” answered I, at last, mechani- 
cally. 

He sprang up in bed with the exclamation— 

“ Mj r sister !” 

Like marble I stood, but he read in my eyes 
hat red and repulsion. 

“You know all!” said he, in a faint voice. 
“Is it not so? I have wronged you deeply. 
Your husband would have saved me. I ap- 
peale l to his generosity, and he gave me money 
to lead a better life. What did I do? I de- 
manded more, and because he refused it, set fire 
to his foundry.” 

“Wretch !’* exclaimed I, indignantly. 

“Oh, Lucy,” whispered aunt Amy, “be piti- 
ful. Don’t you see he is dying ?” 

“ Yes, that is the word,” muttered he. “ You 
are right. I am a wretch, a villain, steeped in 
wickedness. It would make you shudder to 
hear what I have done. Ah, well, I am punished 
now.” t f — . 

“ It is never too late to repent,” said aunt 
Amy, softly. 

He had fallen back on the pillow exhausted. 

A little while afterward he raised his head, ex- 
claiming, “ Mr. Allan ! where is he ? He is a 
good man, and I’d like to ask his forgiveness.” 

The ghastly hue of death was fast creeping 
over his face. 

“He is not here,” returned I, softened at 
the sight. “ Be content, however, I forgive you 
In his name.” 

That was the last he said. He died without 
a struggle. Whether or not he repented at the 
last, who can tell ? 

Afterward, I told aunt Amy everything. 

“Lucy dear, you have done very wrong,” said 
she. “ Robert Allan is one of the noblest men 
God ever created. Witness his treatment of 
your brother, whom he would have made an 
honest member of society, if he could. There 
is nothing that will destroy the happiness of 
married life sooner than concealment. Never dig- 
rrust your husband; if you do, tell him >of,ankly, 
give him a chance to explain. The veriest trifle 
if brooded over silently, can be transformed 
from a mole-hfll into a mountain. Just think 
what, misery it has cost you, this secret that, if 
confided to him, would have last its terror at 
onee.” 

I was too repentant to suggest that he had 
shown a lack of candor as well as myself. Aunt 
Amy, however, was not ignorant of the fact. 

“ It wits from the kindest motives that Robert 
concealed the existence of your brother,” said 
she* “He fbared that it would have an ill 
affect on your sensitive nature. As a delicate 
plant Is shielded from the wind, he would have 
guarded you from the knowledge of everything 
evil and disagreeable. But it is not the right 
principle. HusbaDd and wife are only linked 
together by stronger ties. If they share the bur- 
den* of Ilfs «« well as its pleasures. united silk* 
in Jo end sorrow.” 


My brother was buried the next day. We 
received a telegram from Robert in answer to 
one we sent, saying that he could not possibly 

come, that bu-iness prevented his leaving home. 

; It not only disappointed, but alarmed me as 
. well, for I knew not what might have happened 
| in my absence. I was full of impatience to re- 
turn. 

Accompanied by aunt Amy, I started imme- 
; dlatcly after the funeral. My husband was at 
the depot when wo arrived, to my great reli. f, 
(I had leared that he might be in the prison yer.) 

“Can you ever forgive rae ?” whisper'd I, 
stealing my hand Into his under cover of the 
darkness. 

“For running away? I am afraid not.” He 
spoke lightly, but there was something In his 
voice that startled me, that seemed to imply he 
had discovered my secret, and knew of what a 
base crime I had suspected him. 

But how could he found it out ? I had written 
of my brother, and described his doath-bed, but 
carefully ooncealed what I had known before, 
wishing to reserve my own confession until we 
met face to face. But there was the letter that 
Nora had seen rae piek up — ah ! yes, she had 
told him of that, and he had guessed the rest. 
Strange that I had never thought of this clue 
that, associated with ray singular couduct, was 
enough to explain the whole affair. 

We had no sooner reached home than aunt 
Amy with the tact peculiar to such women, 
left me alone with my husband. 

“You have something to tell me,” said he, 
softly. “ What is it, Lucy ?” 

Brokenly then I related my story, ashamed 
to look in his face, shrinking from the contempt 
and indignation I feared to read there. 

“Part of this I guessed before,” replied he, 
gravely, “when I came home on the day of my 
arrest, and found you gone. I was very sorry 
then that I had not told you the truth in the 
beginning. But I thought I was acting for the 
best. Mr. Markam, to whom I confided every- 
thing, in order to find your brother, if possible, 
and place a watch over him, condemned my 
course severely. ‘ Better tell your wife all,’ was 
his advice. It was from him I learned of your 
finding that letter on the morning of the lire. 
Norah gave in her testimony afterward. When 
L thought of your reading that, and of what it 
might lead you to suspect, I fairly trembled.” 

“ And you remember,” interrupted I, “how 
excited you were, aud how you rushed out of the 
room immediately after its perusal ?” 

“ Ah ! yes, there Is one thing that neither 
you nor aunt Amy seems to have suspected. 
Your brother was insane when he set fire to the 
foundry.” 

“ You only say that out of kindness. It can- 
not be so.” 

“But it is. I was sure of it as soon as I read 
his confession. That wasn’t the act of a sane 
.man. And I recalled other things, words and 
actions that had seemed strange at the time.” 
“Oh, yes, that pantomime of hanging,” and I 
shuddered. 

“ And the proofs seemed to multiply. He was 
mbject to fits of hallucination. Frightened at 
this thought, I went In search of him at once, 
but was unsuccessful, and it was then that I 
-ought the counsel of Mr. Markham, a friend of 
mine, and a man that can keep a secret.” 

“ But when was it my brother made blins If 
tnown to you first ?” 

“ In a letter, shortly before the fire, appoints 
Ing the meeting you witnessed. You remember 
ohat robbery of the Union Bank, in which I 
was interested, as president of the Company ? 
He wrote me that he was implicated in that, 
told me of his relationship to yourself, impaired 
my aid, and declared that if he was arrested he 
would proclaim himself your brother.” 

“ How did you know he was not an impos- 
uor ?” 

“ By his likeness to yourself, slight but per- 
ceptible, the way in which he talked, etc., etc. 

[ am a tolerable judge of human nature*” 

“ You gave him money ?” 

“ Yes, on condition that he left the country. 
Re was your brother, and I couldn’t refuse him. 
He was anxious to begin a new life, he said, aud 
I pitied him, and was willing to do for him 
what I could. But the amount I gave him 
wasn’t satisfactory; he demanded more, threat- 
ened me with exposure if I refused, aud left me 
full of wrath.” 

“ If you had only told me everything then.” 
“But you seemed to be asleep when I came 
in, and I was worn out myself. Afterward 
came the fire, aud it looked like cruelty then to 
disclose your brother’s guilt and add to your 
misery.” 

“ You little thought what I was enduring, and 
that I was base enough to suspect you.” 

“Ah, Lucy, it has taken u* a long time to 
understand each other. You fancied Hint I was 
tired of ray girl-wife, and I that you wearied of 
your old husband. We have both been mis- 
taken. I blame myself more than you, how- 
ever. I ought to have remembered your youth, 
and sunny- beartedness, and love of social inter- 
course, and not buried myself up so completely 
in books. Nevermind, you shall have no cause 
to complain hereafter.” 

My ideal of married life was at length rea- 
lized. Not that a cloud never rose to dim our 
happiness, we wouldn’t have been mortal other- 
wise, but the lesson of mutual trust bad been 
Impressed upon us in a way never to be forgot- 
ten. 

Robert was triumphantly acquitted. There 
was enough evidence brought forward to prove 
who set the foundry on fire, but it was never 
suspected outside of our own family circle that 
the crazy man who committed the deed was my 
b rot, her. 
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MANORIAL CUSTOMS. 


Nobody knows why the maids of Hidlington, 
Oxfordshire, on the Monday after Whitsuntide, 
had their thumbs tied behind them, and raced 
after a lamb ; she who succeeded in catching 
and holding it with her mouth, winning the title 
of Lady of the Lamb, and being installed mis- 
tress of the merrymakings. When caught, killed, 
and dresssd with the skin hanging still to it, 
the lamb was tied to a pole, and carried before 
the Lady and her followers to the green, where 
every one footed it merrily until night set in. 
Next day, the lamb was partly boiled, partly 
roasted, partly baked, and served up at the 
Lady’s Feast ; and when the company had dis- 
posed of it, the “ solemnity,” that had nothing 
solemn about it, was at an end. If the young fel- 
lows of Coleshill, Warwickshire, were nimble or 
clever enough to catch a hare time enough to 
present it at the parsonage before ten o’clock on 
Easter Monday, the parson was obliged to give 
them a calf's head, a hundred of eggs, and a 
groat in exchange. Puss and parson were as- 
sociated too in an Easter observance peculiar to 
Hallaton, Leicestershire ; the rector having to 
provide two hare pies, two dozen loaves, and a 
quantity of ale, to be scrambled for, in consi- 
deration of the benefit he derived from the 
Hare-crop Leys. The Leys were inclosed a hun- 
dred years ago, and another piece of land appor- 
tioned to the same purposes. Wo believe the 
custom is still continued under somewhat al- 
tered conditions. Easter Monday, the rector 
provides a basket, a sack, and two handless, 
si ringless wooden bottles, holding about a gal- 
ton each. The basket is filled with penny 
loaves, cut into quarters, the bottles with ale, 
and the sack with two large veal and beacon 
pies, cut into pieces. Men, women, and chil- 
dren turn out and wend their way to Hare-pie 
bank, a bank with a small trench round it, and 
a circular hole in the centre. The loaves are 
scrambled for on the road, but the pies and the 
ale are jealously guarded until the bank is 
reached, when they are thrown into the hole, 
for all comers to try their fortune at a scram- 
bling about. In 1375 Sir William Band was al- 
lowed to inclose twenty acres of land belonging 
to St. Paul’s, upon condition of presenting the 
clergy of the church with a fat buck and doe 
every year, upon the days of the Conversion and 
Commemoration of St. Paul. The buck and 
doe were carried in procession to the high 
altar, where the dean and chapter, arrayed in 
copes and proper vestments, and wearing gar- 
lands of roses upon their heads awaited theii 
coming. The buck’s body was sent to be baked; 
but the head and horns being fixed upon a pole, 
were carried before the cross, round about the 
church. On reaching the west door, the keeper 
44 bio wed the death of the buck,” and was an- 
swered by sundry horns about the city. For 
their pains, the blowers received their dinner 
and three shillings and fourpenoe ; the keeper, 
five shillings, and a loaf of bread stamped with 
St. Paul’s image ; and the bringers of the buck, 
twelve pence. Among the heirlooms belonging 
to Hilton House, Staffordshire, was the hollow 
brass image of a kneeling man, having a large 
aperture at the back, and a smaller one at the 
month. This effigy was a foot high, and known 
as Jack of Hilton. Upon New-year’s Day, Jack 
was filled with water, and set by the hall fire, 
until getting up his steam, he blew it from his 
mouth in very audible fashion. Then the lord 
of the adjacent manor of Essington came into 
the hall with alive goose, which he drove round 
the fire three times, before carrying it into the 
kitchen to be dressed and cooked, when he bore 
it to the table of the lord of Hilton, and received 
in return a dish of meat for his own dinner. The 
lord of the manor of Lodebrook, Warwickshire, 
was by custom entitled to receive three half- 
pence a year from every tenant for swarf-mo- 
ney, or, in case of default-, thirty shillings and a 
white bull. In his account of the hundred of 
Knightlow, in the same county, Dugdale says: 
— “ There is also a certain rent due unto the lord 
of the hundred, called wroth-money, or wrath- 
money, or swarf-money, probably the same 
with ward-penny. This rent must be paid every 
Martinmas-day, in the morning, at Knightlow 
Cross, before the sun riseth ; the party paying it 
must go thrice about the cross and say, 4 The 
wroth-money,* and then lay it in the hole of 
the said Cross before good witness ; for 
if it be not duly performed, the forfeiture is 
thirty shillings and a white bull.” This curious 
custom still exists. At the northern end of the 
village of Stretton-on-Dunsmore, near Rugby, 
upon an ancient British tumulus, stands the 
mortice-stone of the old cross of Knightlow, and 
here the wroth-silver is yet paid. — Chamber's 
Journal . 


famous soloists with several instruments. Ora- 
torios, cantatas, symphonies, overtures, and 
miscellaneous operatic selections, form the 
staple of the programmes, which are always in- 
terpreted by the aid of artisten of the first 
eminence. For a young artiste to gain a hear- 
ing at such concerts is a first stej to fame. The 
audiences can hardly be describe 1. They will 
represent, more or less, the three millions or 
more of London, city and suburbs. Then we 
have the provincial Philharmonic, or harmonic, 
or musical society. This is generally some- 
thing more than a mere concert-giving institu- 
tion. It is a social feature of the town. To it 
must subscribe every one with any pretence to 
taste or culture, — including, of course, many 
whose only claim is the pretence, — and every 
one else who aspires to belong to the “upper 
classes.” The dress places are, consequently, 
largely oocupied by people decently dressed, 
who will yet talk all through a song, treat any 
more noisy performance as a well-devised oover 
for conversation, and enter or depart without 
scruple in the middle of a performance. The 
cheaper seats are chiefly occupied by people 
who actually seem to have oome for the music 
atone. It is true you see most copies of the 
score when a work is performed. The conduc- 
tor is probably a musician of mark, hailing 
from London, and running down merely for the 
concert and one rehearsal before it. The 
“ grinding ” is necessarily done by some sub- 
conductor or chorus-master, before the great 
\nan comes. The principal members of the 
band have similar engagements 1 l London 
and the provinces, and lead the same nomadic 
existence- as their chief. The band may also 
lnolude sc.-ae amateurs; and the chorus is main- 
ly composed of amateurs, with s 'ew semi-profes- 
sional church singers as leaders. The perform- 
ances by such societies of oratorio and instru- 
mental works will sometimes reach quite to 
the metropolitan standard, constituting an Ad- 
mirable local school of music. It is, howeve», 
to societies of more modest pretensions and 
more private character that the terra “ama- 
teur musical society ” more properly belongs; 
and, verhy, their name is legion, and their 
variety infinite. There is the ordinary private 
society, whose members subscribe and defray 
all expenses, providing generally their own 
music. They employ a professional man or a 
talented amateur, and give occasional concerts, 
admission being by invitation, or ir aid oi a 
charity. Their work is generally c< 'fined to 
choral music, and they seldom have \ >re than 
pianoforte accompaniment ; yet, wltl * clever 
conductor, and members admitted by test, they 
will sometimes excel the more pretentious pub- 
lic societies. The individual staudard of musi- 
cal attainment being higher, they will get 
through more music, and perhaps do it better, 
than in the larger societies, where the sympathy 
and attention of the oonductor is apt to be more 
devoted to the instruments than to the voices. 
Then we have the church choir, whose weekly 
practice lias gradually developed into a small 
choral society, under the precentor or organist. 
Its members will do psalmody, anthems, glees, 
ind even make a frantic attempt — more gal 
iant than wise — at one of the easier masses or 
oratorios. Lastly, there comes the most rudi- 
mentary of all— the 44 singing class,” composed 
generally of very young lolks, who have every- 
thing to learn. Hullah’s system aud the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation have greatly promoted the suc- 
cess of these, by fascilitatlng the acquirement of 
sight-singing. A combination of the latter 
with the old notation, called the 44 union nota- 
tion,” may prove even more useful as a step- 
ping stone to learners. Such classes will learn 
dm pie harmonies with astonishing speed. — 
Once-a- Week. 


and then yon, Mr. Brahmin, show me how you 
liberated him, and I shall be able to render a 
proper decision.” 

They assented, for the fox was solemn and 
oracular. The tiger walked into the cage, the 
spring door fell and shut him in. He was a 
prisoner. The Judicial expression faded from the 
fox’s countenance, and turning to the Brahmin, 
he said, — 

44 I advise you to go home as fast as you can, 
and abstain, in future, from doing favors to ras- 
cally tigers. Good morning, Brahmim ; good 
morning, tiger.” 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


One of the most effectual agencies in the 
spread of musical knowledge is the amateur 
musical society. In our time we have been 
connected with a number, and have a know- 
ledge of many more. It may be that these 
jottings may prove interesting, or even useful, 
to others similarly situated. The most preten- 
tious class is the Philharmonic Society, especi- 
ally in London. Such societies are the chief 
regular purveyors of good music of all kinds, 
except entire operas. The conductor must be 
a musician of the highest standing. The band 
and chorus are of the best material, and 
thoroughly drilled. A good many of the chorus 
are amateurs; but the band is professional to 
the backbone, and many of its members ars 


A HINDOO STORY. 

A tiger, prowling in a forest, was attracted by 
a bleating calf. It proved to be a bait, and the 
tiger found himself trapped in a spring cage. 
There he lay for two days, when a Brahmin hap- 
pened to k . iss that way. 

44 O Brahmin !” piteously cried the beast, 

44 have mercy on me ; let me out of this cage.” 

“Ah! but you will eat me.” 

‘Eat you ? Devor my benefactor ? Never 
cornu I be guilty of such a deed,” responded the 
tiger. 

The Brahmin, being benevolently inclined, 
was moved by these entreaties and opened the 
door of the cage. The tiger walked up to him, 
wagged his tail, and said, — 

44 Brahmin, prepare to die ; I shall now eat 
you.” 

“Oh, how ungrateful ! how wicked ! Am I 
not your savior 7” protested the trembling 
priest. 

44 True,” said the tiger, 44 very true ; but it is 
tta? custom of my race to eat a man when we 
get a chance, and I cannot afford to let you 

go.” 

44 Let us submit the case to an arbitrator,” said 
the Brahmin. 44 Here comes a fox. The fox is 
wise ; let us abide by his decision.” 

44 Very well,” replied the tiger. 

The fox, assuming a Judicial aspect, sat on his 
haunches with all the dignity he could muster, 
and, looking at the disputant*, he said, — 

44 Good friends, I am somewhat confused at 
the different accounts which you give of this 
matter; my mind is not clear enough to render 
equitable judgment, but if you will be kind 
enough to act the whole transaction before my 
eyes, I shall attain unto a more definite concep- 
tion of the case. Do you, Mr. Tiger, show me 
just how yon approached and entered the c<*ge, 


ANECDOTES OF EARLY TIMES IN CA- 
LIFORNIA. 

In those days miners would flock in crowds to 
catch a glimpse of that rare and blessed spec- 
tacle, a womau ! Old inhabitants tell how, in 
a certain camp, the news went abroad early in 
the morning that a woman was come ! They 
had seen a calico dress hanging out of a wagon 
down at the cam ping ground — sign of emigrants 
from over the great plains. Everybody went 
down there, and a shout went up when an ac- 
tual bona-fide dress was discovered fluttering in 
the wind ! The male emigrant was visible. The 
miners said : 44 Fetch her out !” He said : 44 It 
is my wife, gentlemen — she’s sick— we have 
been robbed of money, provisions, everything, 
by the Indians — we want to rest.” 44 Fetch her 
out ! We’ve got to see her !” 44 But, gentle- 
men, the poor thing, she — ” 44 Fetch her out!” 

He fetched her out, and they swung their hats 
and sent up three rousing cheers and a tiger ; 
and they crowded around and gazed at her, and 
touched her dress, and listened to her voice with 
the look of men who listened to a memory ra- 
ther than a present reality — and then they col- 
lected $2,500 in gold and gave it to the man, 
and swung their hats again and gave three more 
cheers, and went home satisfied. Once I dined 
in San Francisco with the family of a pioneer, 
and talked with his daughter, a young lady 
whose first experience in San Francisco was an 
adventure, though she herself did not remem- 
ber it, as she was only tw i or three years old at 
the time. Her father said that, after landing 
from the ship, they were walking up the street, 
a servant leading the party with the little girl 
in her arms. And presently a huge miner, 
bearded, belted, spurred and bristling with 
deadly weapons — .Just down from a long cam- 
paign in the mountains, evidently — barred the 
way, stopped the servant and stood gazing, with 
a lace all alive with gratification and astonish- 
ment. Then he said, reverently: “Well, if 
it ain’t a child J” And then he snatched a lit- 
tle leather sack out of his pocket and said to the 
servant : 44 There’s a hundred and fifty dollars in 
dust, there, and I’ll give It to you to let me kiss 
the child !” That anecdote is true. But see 
how things change. Sitting at that dinner table, 
listening to that anecdote, if I had offered double 
the mouey for the privilege of kissing the same 
child, I should have been refused. Seventeen 
years have far more than doubled the price. — 
Mark Twain. 


TASTES. 

The pure elementary tastes are few in num- 
ber, and maybe comprised under the following 
heads: Sweet, sour, bitter, and salt. But the 
compound tastes and flavor are infinite in num- 
ber, and it is in arranging them according to 
their affinities that the art of c >okery consists. 
This art is almost entirely empirical. Dishes 
are dressed to suit the taste, and the cook takes 
his own taste as the standard of what will be 
agreeable to those whom he serves. But why 
certain things are blended together — why cer- 
tain mixtures form pleasing compounds, these 
are points upon which we can offer no explan- 
ation. It is probable that there may be rea- 
sons in the back-ground, but they are of too 
subtle a kind for our observation. No classifi- 
cation of flavors beyond the very simple 
and elementary one that we have given above 
has ever been found possible, because when 
we get away from the primary sapors we soon 
arrive at very mixed and complicated flavors, 
which are difficult- to describe in words, and 
which, for anything we know, may not convey 
to others the same impression that they do to 
ourselves. As we have snid, those things only 
which are soluble in the fluids of the mouth can 
be tasted, because thus only can their sapid 
particles penetrate the superficial layer covering 
the tongue, and come in contact with the nerves 
which lie beneath it. For the same reason 
fluids are more quickly and easily tasted than 
solids, because they mix more rqjidily with the 
secretions of the month. Iu order, therefore, to 
taste any substance, the best way is to make a 
solution of it, and then the solution should be 
moved rapidly over the surface of the tongue 
and discharged from the month. Such is the 
practice followed by tea and wine tasters, 
and it is astonishing how many varieties they 
can distinguish in rapid succession, and with 
what nicety of discrimination. Indeed, it is 
marvellous to what a degree of perfection the 
^ense of taste -an be educated. Thus Dr. Car- 
penter tells us that “the taster to one of the 
extensive cellars of sherry at Cadiz or Seville 


The same thing, in a less degree, Is often seen 
in those who devote much of their attention to 
the pleasures of the table. These, then, 
are the conditions under which the sense of 
taste is most perfectly exercised :— when the 
sapid substance is in a fluid form, when it is 
passed rapidly over the surface of the tongue 
and then ejected from the mouth; thus the 
nerves are excited without being exhausted, 
and one flavor may be tasted in rapid succession 
after another. But if a contrary method is 
adopted, and if the sapid substance Is allowed to 
remain long in the mouth, the sensitive 
filaments of the nerves are exhausted, and 
become incapable of distinguishing one flavor 
from another. A familiar example of this is 
afforded by an experiment which may be tried 
at the dinner table. After taking a couple of 
glasses of some strongly flavored wine (such as 
port or sherry) in rapid succession, it will be 
found impossible with the eyes closed to dis, 
tinguish whether the third glass is port or 
sherry. The nerves of taste are not merely 
exhausted, but the previous sapors have left 
an impression behind them which interferes 
with the discrimination of subsequent flavors. 
In a similar manner, if we may borrow an il- 
lustration from another sense, when colors are 
presented to the eye in rapid succession, the 
organ is unable to appreciate them, and the re- 
sult is an appearance of white light. This is 
an optical illusion which is exhibited. As the 
sense of taste, like the other senses, depends 
upon the integrity of those parts of the body 
through which it is transmitted to the brain, 
the reader will be surprised to learn that, in 
those extremely rare cases which are on recoid 
of children been born without any tongue, taste 
has nevertheless been found present. One re- 
markable instance of (ids has been related by 
M. de Jussien, in the “M6raoires de I’AcudOmie 
Royale des Sciences.” A girl, aged fifteen, was 
seen by him whose tongue was altogether want- 
ing, and who could nevertheless speak distinct- 
ly, swallow without difficulty, and distinguish 
t istes with nicety. No doubt in such a case as 
this the nerves, which ordinarily supply the 
tongue, terminated in the floor of the mouth, 
and the adjacent parts, and thus reoeived im- 
pressions from sapid substances.— Golden Hours. 


The University boat-race, about which we 
read so much in the papers for a month before 
it comes off, seems to require as many curious 
and technical terms as 44 our own eorrespon. 
dent” imports into his account of a horse-race. 
The Cambridge men, we are told, are not “ up 
to sliding.” Though many readers of the papers 
will not understand this phrase, few probably 
will connect it at this season with exercise on 
the ice. From general to the particular. The 
Pall Mall says : 44 Turnbull (5) is young and 
overgrown ; he is short in his swing back ; at 
the same time he is improving duily. Lecky. 
Browue (4) has a 4 bucket’ forward, and finishes 
bis stroke in bis lap instead of at his chest but 
he does plenty of work. Robinson (3) is not in 
such good form as last year; his recovery from 
the chest is very dead, and be has no beginning 
to his stroke.” This stroke without a beginning 
is perhaps more singular than the bucket for- 
ward, or Mr. Robinson with the dead recovery 
from the chest. To turn to the Oxford crew, 
we find they are 44 tidy on the feather” — which 
expression has, probably, no reference at all to 
their feathering on the tide. In the interests of 
readers who are not au fait at the doings of the 
sporting world, we wish that reports of races of 
all sorts could be managed with a little less 
slang. We believe they would be quite as in- 
telligible as they are at present. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The minute diamonds which were said to 
have been discovered in the mineral called Xan- 
thophylllte, found among the Ural mountains, 
turn out to be merely hollow cavities in the 
stone, produced by the action of acids. At least 
so* asserts Dr. Knop of Carlsruhe, Germany. 

The native bread fungus of Australia was 
described not long since, at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Botanical Society. It occurs as a 
cluster ol tubers, joined to one another by slender 
roots, the largest tuber being as big as a man’s 
head. The interior looks like rice pudding, and 
to Europeans seems much too insipid for food, 
although highly esteemed by the aborigines. 

Specks in Cochineal Dyes.— It has long 
been noticed that fabrics colored with cochineal 
are apt to exhibit black specks, which hsve 
been ascribed to the presence of iron. Accord- 
ing to Guignet, however, these are due to the 
formation of a carminate of lime, which occurs 
in the form ol black powder, insoluble in water. 
This salt, of a red color, is soluble in acetic acid, 
without decomposition; aud appears, on the 
drying of the solution, as a black residuum. 

Nickel-plated Type. — Type, electro-plated 
with nickel, arc not only superior to copper- 
plated In their resistance to friction and pressure, 
being 10 times as durable as ordinary type, on 
account of the almost steel-like hardness of 
their surface, but, by reason of the smoothness 
of the coating even when the nickel is deposited 
in a very thin film, they render the finest lines 
more perfectly, and possess the decided ad- 
vantage of allowing the use of inks of all colors, 

has not the least difficult!/ in distinguishing the ^*? ile th , e °° Ppe 5J? lated ^ hao £ e «>“© of these 
buU from which « Ven k"c’ ' ,P ° n by T * rm " i0n ’ 


been drawn, although the number of different 
varieties of the same kind of wine under his 
keeping may not be less than five hundred. 


An Ebony Stain tor Wood.— A pple, pear 
and walnut wood, especially of fine grain, give 
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periect imitations of ebony under the following 
treatment : Boll In a glazed vessel, with water, 
k>z. gall-nuts, 1 oz. of logwood chips, i oz. vitriol, 
and i oz. crystallized verdigris; filter while 
warm, and brush the wood with the hot solu- 
tion a number of times. The wood, thusstained 
black, is then to be coated two or three times 
(being allowed to dry completely after each 
coating) with a solution of 1 oz. of pure iron 
tilings in a quart of good wine vinegar. This is 
to be prepared hot, and allowed to cool before 
use. 

Effect of Rubber Tubes on Illuminating 
Gas — The results of recent investigations by 
Zulkowsky show that a diminution of intensity 
of the light, perceptible without photometric 
aids, is produced by the passage of ordinary 
illuminating gastfhrough rubber tubes only 14 
feet long, and that this diminution is not due to 
mixture of air by diffusion, but entirely to the 
partial absorption of some, perhaps all, of the 
Illuminating ingredients. Furthermore, since 
these absorbed ingredients are given up in a 
vacuum, and without doubt also gradually to 
the air, the effect of such tubes is independent 
of the time they may have been in use. 

The conjecture that the meteor showers 
which occurred so geuerally all over the earth 
on the 27th of November last, were due to the 
passage of our planet through a portion of 
Biela’s comet, has been regarded with favor by 
some astronomers and denounced by others. 
The discovery of a comet in the Southern sky by 
Mr. Pogson, the Madras astronomer, on the 2d 
of December, was regarded as confirmatory of 
the supposition, as its place was that which 
Biela’s comet would naturally occupy if the 
earth had just passed through it. Now, however, 
some persons deny that the comet which Mr! 
Pogson saw is really the lost comet ol Biela, 
although its probable identity is maintained by 
Prol. Klinkerfues and by Prof. Oppolzer of 
Vienna. 

Artificial Clouds. —A few weeks ago we 
( English Mechanic) referred to au experiment 
about to be made at Suresues, ou the possibility 
of preserving vines from the action of frost by 
artificial clouds. These experiments have taken 
place, before a large number of interested 
observers. In a vineyard of 20 hectares there 
were placed 360 iron vessels containing a heavy 
oil. All these firepots were lighted at once, and 
a thick black cloud was interposed between the 
vines and the sky. When the weather is calm 
and the sky clear (and it is iu such circumstances 
that the frosts which so injure vines in spring 
mostly occur), this cloud continues all the time 
necessary to exercise its protective influence. 
The cost of the operation (including pots, oil, 
and labor) was estimated at about 5 francs per 
hectare, or 2-5 statute acres; and all the 
viticulturists expressed themselves as struck 
with the advantages of this means of preserva- 
tion. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


Silver Cake. — Two cups of flour, oue and 
one-half cups of sugar, one-half cup of sweet 
milk, one-half cup of butter, whites of four eggs, 
one scant teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one- 
half scant teaspoonful of soda, and flavor with 
vanilla. 

Shingle roofs, and indeed all wood-work, 
may be rendered less liable to take fire from 
falling cinders, Ac., by coating it with a wash 
composed of lime salt, and fine sand or wood 
ashes. This compound also preserves the wood, 
and should be applied in the same manner as 
ordinary whitewash. 

Calves’ Feet. — Germans have a very good 
way of cooking calves’ feet, far superior to the 
simple parsley and butter treatment. The feet 
are first boiled with a few herbs, salt, and vine- 
gar, till they are tender; the bones are then 
taken out, the feet split, egged and bread- 
crumbed, and either fried or baked. Fried and 
served with sauce piquante they are excellent. 

Cleaning Tin-wake. — Acids should never 
be employed to clean tin-ware, because they 
attack the metal and remove it from the iron 
of which it forms a thin coat. Rub the articles 
first with rotten-stone and sweet oil, then finish 
with whitening and a piece of soft leather. No- 
thing else will give so good a polish. 

To remove rust spots from cutlery, rub them 
with a common lead pencil and polish with 
paper or a cloth. 

Prunes a la Russe. — Stew oue pound of 
prunes with a little sugar and water till they 
are quite soft ; take out the stouos, crack them, 
and put back the kernels ; then line the inside 
of a mould (first decorated with split almonds) 
with the prunes, and keep on pouring in a 
little jelly (a small breakfast-cupful of Jelly or 
dissolved gelatiue) to make the whole turn out. 
It may be made in a mould with a hole, which 
*hould be filled with whipped cream. 

The Best Way to Boil Clothes — Aunt 
Rhody Bacon has been making us a visit, She 
is an ancient maiden, and is as full of informa- 
tion as an egg is of meat. It happened that she 
passed through the kitchen as my washerwoman 
was preparing to boil her clothes In a kettle 
filled with boiling water, and she could not re- 
frain from remonstrating with her upon the 
subject, thus : 

“If you bile the clothes in biliug water, they’ll 
be yaller, as sure as you’re a gal,’’ cried aunt 
Rhody. 44 Gal and woman, I’ve washed clothes 
for nearly sixty years, an’ I’m old enough ter 
know what’s what in wnshin’. Put them clothes 


Inter cold water, let ’em kum slowly ter a bile» 
and bile ’em twenty minutes, an’ I’ll venter ter 
say you’ll thank me for tellin’ on you ter do it. 

“An’ jlst let me tell yer another thing. 
When your clothes stick ter the lines in winter 
time, instead o’ pulling at ’em, bend or lift ’em 
right where the clothespin was stuck, an’ they’ll 
,cam offjist as easy, au’ won’t tear at all. I’ve 
•een good clothes, an’ sheets, an* pillar-cases, 
lorn inter stripes by bein’ pulled off the line 
when a little stiff with frost. 

So aunt Rhody had her say to Mrs. Flanigan, 

who, I hope, will profit by her advice Daisy 

Eyebrighi. 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 


A Livery stable man in Connecticut, who 
keeps over 50 horses, is offering manure at $3. 
30 a load, and with each load he gives a chromo 
worth $5. So he says. 

A Western local association of farmers have 
resolved to see to It 44 that no railroad attorney, 
or one of doubtful temperance principles, is 
placed on the bench of this district.” 

J. R. Holmes, of Manchester has Just sold five 
trees’on his land in Clinton County, Mich., for 
S600. Four of the trees were black walnut and 
the other was a cherry. They were bought for 
the Detroit market, and the same man offered 
.>680 for eighteen walnut trees standing on the 
same land, being the price that Holmes paid for 
the eighty acres. 

English farmers are admonished by The 
World o/ Science that the best means of destroy- 
ing the larva of the cockchafer, which is so in- 
jurious to the roots of grass and wheat, is by 
deep plowing and encouraging the rooks to fol- 
low the plow and pick up the grubs. Tills is a 
seasonable hint for us to refrain from killing or 
interfering with the crow blackbirds or the 
crows, birds which eagerly search and devour all 
sorts of injurious grubs, and notwithstanding 
their sable color are not so black as they are 
painted. 

Varieties of Potatoes. — Notwithstanding 
the new varieties introduced within a few years 
we have not succeeded in supplanting the old 
Peach Blow with abetter kind. Yet it has sev- 
eral faults, chief of which is the late period of 
ripening to dig it. It Is almost impossible to 
get it into market time enough for shipment 
in the Fall. We want very much a potato which 
will keep as well as the Peach Blow, look as 
well, be as fine flavored, yet ripen from two 
weeks to a month earlier. The Harrisson is 
abandoned ; the Peerless grows large and hol- 
low, is a good kind to raise for feeding hogs 
(when cooked,) and no new variety promises re- 
markably well. The Early Rose leads as au 
early variety, but it does not quite fill the place 
of the Peach Blow. 

Rough on the Patent Rights Men. — The 
Nebraska Legislature has enacted that a note 
given for a patent right shall have the words 
“ Given for a Patent Right” stamped across the 
lace, and that the value of the note may be im- 
paired if subsequent investigation shall show 
that value was not received. Further, if one 
wishes to sell a patent right iu the Slate, he 
must get a certificate or permit, which he must 
show whenever he offers to sell. Failing in 
these and other things, he is subject to criminal 
i Tosecution, and, on conviction, maybe fined 
#500 or be imprisoned six months, or both, at 
t he discretion of the court, and he is also liable 
for damages in a civil action. It is objected that 
this law is unconstitutional, and cannot stand, 
and that it will not be enforced ; but it is to be 
hoped that it may exercise a salutary influ- 
ence in keeping swindlers in check. 

Error* in Grouping. — At last one person in 
three of those who plant trees In groups or belts 
for ornamental purposes commits errors incon- 
sequence of not taking 44 one long look ahead.” 
Probably in many instances mistakes are made 
inconsequence of the ignorance of the parties 
directing the planting of trees, as they judge of 
the future size from the specimens iu hand, the 
largest being selected for centre of groups or 
background of belts. A few years, however, is 
only required to develop and show errors, and 
t lie tall, slim Arbor Vitae or Irish Juniper of to- 
day Is soon overtopped by the stocky Norway or 
Hemlock Spruce. Plaining ornamental trees 
is a work requiring some forethought, aud it is 
not altogether for the present immediate effect 
that it is done, but for time far distant, and one 
needs to have the future form, size, and general 
appearance of the trees in his mind’s eye at the 
beginning, if he would avoid making blunders 
that never can be corrected. It requires a prac- 
tical and intimate acquaintance with all the 
trees used in forming groups, not ouly as they 
appear in their native forest, as well as when 
cultivated, for some show the effects of culture 
differently than others. 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 

A foolish friend is more troublesome than a | 
wise enemy. 

A grand safeguard for doing right is to hale 
all that is wrong. 

Where the mouth is sweet and the eyes in- 
telligent, there is always the look of beauty, 
with a right heart. 

Good senso should be the judge of both an- 
cient and modern rules; everything that does 
not conform to It is false. 


j * — - — — - -- — ’ 

A heart truly Christian is open, generous, 
and ever ready to make allowances for the in- 
firmities and weaknesses of poor woe-worn 
humanity. 

If young and old persons would spend half 
the money in making others happy which they 
spend in dress and useless luxury how much 
more real pleasure it would give them. 

It is a mistake to expect to receive welcome 
hospitality, words of cheer, and help over rug- 
ged and difficult passes of life, in return for sel- 
fishness, which cares for nothing in the world 
but itself. 

True Lifb. — T he mere lapse of years is not 
life. To eat, drink, and sleep — to be exposed to 
darkness and light — to pace round in the mill of 
habit, and turn thought into an implement of 
trade — this is not life. Knowledge, truth, love, 
beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality 
to the mechanism of existence. 

Spend Wisely.— Look most to your spend- 
ing. No matter what comes In, if more goes 
out you will always be poor. The art is not in 
making money, but in keeping it; little ex- 
penses, like mice in a barn, when they are 
many, make great waste. Hair by hair heads 
get bald; straw by straw the thatch goes off 
the cottage, and drop by drop the rain comes 
Into the chamber. A barrel is soon empty, if 
the tap leaks but a drop a minute. 

Truk Philosophy When I could not ob- 

tain large pleasures, I put together as many 
small ones as possible. Shall pleasures lie 
about as thick as daisies ; and tor that very rea- 
son are neglected, trodden under foot, instead of 
being worn in our button- holes. We cannot 

afford to buy roses at Christmas, or camellias 
at any time; and so we couple buttercups with 
vulgarity, and things that grow in the hedge- 
side we let wlthei* where they grow, for no 
other reason than that the king’s highway is 
not a royal garden. 

The Lesson of the Needle.— 44 How little 
notice is taken of you in the world ?” said a 
pin to a needle. 4< You are always about your 
work, slipping in and out so softly, but never 
stopping to be praised. When a pretty dress is 
finished, who thinks of the needle that sewed 
it! Even the holes that you make are so small 
that they close up direetly behind you.” “ I’m 
content to be useful,” said the needle. 44 1 do 
notask to be praised. I do not remain in my 
work, it is true; but I leave behind me a 
thread which shows that my course has not 
been in vain.” So let us pass through life, doing 
our duty as we go, remembered for some good ! 
work leff behind when we ourselves have de- ! 
parted. 

The Struggle with Vanity It is hard to 

resist the temptation to be drawn into the vortex 
of showy, fashionable life. To live simply, to 
keep within one’s means, to hold indulgence 
within safe bounds, to be content with such 
pleasures as may be innocently enjoyed, to 
make friends of the plain and unpretending, is 
not easy. It demands a long discipline in pa- 
tience and self-denial, but the discipline Is of 
utmost value. The most sterling and gracious 
qualities spring from it — tranquility of mind, 
ease of conscience, peace of heart, temperance, 
sobriety, chastity, satisfaction with common 
joys, delight in humble pleasures, the taste for 
good books, the appreciation of good people, 
the nncom plaining and grateful temper, the 
moral integrity that is proof against corruption. 
In many cases the struggle with vauily is the 
providential way by which such qualities are 
gained. „ ri. 

Be Sensible. — Do not be above your busi- 
ness. He who turns up his nose at his work 
quarrels with bread and butter. Ho is a poor 
smith who is afraid of his own sparks; there 
is some discomfort in all trades except chimney 
sweeping. If sailors give up going to sea be- 
cause of wet; if bakers left off baking bread 
because it is hot work ; If ploughmen would not 
plough because of cold and heat; if tailors 
could not make our clothes for fear of pricking 
their fingers, what a pass we would come to. 
Nonsense, my fine fellow, there’s no shame 
about an honest calling; don’t be afraid of soil- 
ing your hands, there’s plenty of soap to be 
had. 

You must not be afraid of work if you wish 
health and wealth. You cannot get honey if 
you are frightened at bees, nor plant corn li 
you are afraid of getting mud on your boots. 
When bars of iron melt under the south wind; 
when you can dig the fields with toothpicks; | 
blow ships along with fans; manure the crops 
with lavender water, and <row plum cakes in 1 
flower pots, there will be flue times for dandle*; 
but until the millennium comes we shall all 
have a deal to put up with. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS 
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What would you do if you had some land 
that would not .grow trees? Why, have it mea- 
sured, and you would then have some poles and 
perch es. 

“Kepatomeataterin,” was the note sent 
by a farmer to a school-teacher in the potato- 
digging season, to explain his boy’s absence 
from school. 

“What’s that ?” said a teacher, pointing to 
t he letter X, to a little ragged urchin. — 44 Daddy’s 
name.”— ‘ 4 No, my boy.”— 44 Yes, it is; I’ve seen 
him write it a good many times.” 

How to make one’s self obnoxious — to walk 
down a crowded thoroughfare carrying a ladder 
I on your shoulder, and to turn round every other 
minute to see if anyone is looking at you. 

A Wethersfield chap who held a bronchial 
troche in his mouth all night without producing 
any effect on his sore throat, was disgusted 
when he discovered that he had been chewing 
a tin button. 

A malicious libel is going the rounds that 
| vegetation is so scarce at Cape Cod that two 
mullen stalks and a whortleberry bush are 
called a grove. The truth is that unless there 
are three whortleberry bushes they never think 
of say lug grove. 

The maddest man in Camden is Smith. He 
wound up his clock regularly every night for 
fifteen years, and then discovered It was an 
eight-dty clock. He muses on the work that 
he might have done in those wasted minutes, 
and his anger is dreadful. 


OUR PUZZLER. 


60. ENIGMA. 

In the halls of the great, when the wine passeth 
round, 

On the rich laden tables, 1 am e’er to be found. 
(1) 

When the guests have all gone, and the night is 
far past, 

The slumbering inmates I shield from the blast. 
( 2 ) 

I roam o’er the world, on land and on sea, 

And our proud, boasted navy would be nought 
without me. (3) 

I am flat, I am round, I’m square, I am bright. 

0) 

Sometimes of no value, sometimes a rare sight. 
I’m broad, flowing river, a nation’s great pride, 
(5) 

Yet in books you will find me, the page, side 
by side. (6) 

Sometimes I’m so strong, a storm would but 
shake me, (7) 

But ofttimes so weak you would easily break 
me. (8) 

Of many materials I’m made, ’twill be seen, 

Of iron, (9) brass, and copper, (10) and gold, too, 
I ween, (11) 

But not always these, as lor lowlier use, 

I’m made of base clay, the potter’s produce. (12) 
G© wherever you will, you’ll find me employed, 
Closely kept as a treasure, yet ofien destroyed, 
I am useful to all, am employed every day, 

And you greatly would miss me if I were away. 

J. E. Boulton. 

61. DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Complete, I’m a shrill exclamation ; behead- 
ed, I’m a rich substance; again, aud I’m a 
qu.ntity of paper; transposed, I’m a female 
quadruped; curtailed, I injure; transpose 1, I’m 
a male quadruped; beheaded and transited, 
I’m a parental appellation; again curtaileJ, I’m 
it thousand. 

2. Complete, I’m trade; beheaded, I’m a rude 
construe lion ; again, and I’m a ship term; 
transposed, I’m plump; cut away my centre, 
and I’m short for a measure; beheade a d 
I’m an abbreviation of musical term. 

3. Complete, I’m a number; beheaued, I 
signify the heart; again, and I’m a metal; 
transposed, and I’m found in fish; curtailed and 
’ransposed. I’m an adverb, and curtailed, I’m 
.othing. 

4 Complete, I’m of great value; beheaded, I 
rank high In society; curtailed, I’m part of the 
• uman frame; transposed, I’m a porUon of 
time; again, aud I’m part of the vero to be. 

5. My whole is to lacerate ; beheaded, I’m a * 
corner; beheaded and transposed, I’m a valicy ; 
curtailed and transposed, I’m a human limb; 
twice curtailed, and I’m fifty. 

A. l’ARKEU. 

62. ARITHMETICAL I’UZZLE. 

If you strike out the heart of Nun, 

Aud put a pig’s therein, 

Then add an eagle’s head for fun, 

A number will be seen. 

PHfZ. 


True to the Cork. — A good apple. 

Chiffoniers. — Men who live by hook and 
by crook. 

What is that which never nses its teeth for 
eating purposes? — A comb. 

A true American is too proud to beg and too 
honest to steel. He gets trusted. 

New Reading of an Old Proverb. — Man 
proposes, and woman seldom refuses. 

What to do if you split your sides with 
laughter. Run till you get a stitch in them. 

Classical and Commercial. — When is a 
blundering schoolboy like a fraudulent shop- 
keeper ? When he makes a false quantity. 


ANSWERS. 

57. Charades — 1, Bur-dock; 2, Cock-roach I 
i, But-(tub)ton; 4, Bondage; 5, Log- wood ; 6. 
Wave-ring. 


58. Square Words. — 

1. 

month 

opera 

NEVER 
TREAT 
HART S 


2 . 

M I S E K 
1 N A N K 
SATAN 
ENACT 
RENTS 


2 * 


59. Decapitations — 1, Frillg, rills, ills, L 
Gown, own, now, no, on, O. 
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THE FAVORITE. 


Two Events in a Quiet Life. 

BY A. CLAXTOB. 


CHAPTER I . 

It WAS the third of December, and the fourth 
was fixed for my wedding-day. For some weeks 
the weather had been bitterly cold ; we had had 
one heavy fall of snow, then a few days of hard 
frost, and now the air was again filled with large 
feathery flakes. At four o’clock, when I went 
to my own room wearied out both in mind and 
body, it was nearly dark. 

My uncle’s house, of which I had been an in- 
mate for some years — for J was an orphan — 
was in a remote part of Cambridgeshire, five 
miles from a town, and it may easily be ima- 
gined what an event a wedding was in such a 
quiet village. Every one, including myself the 
bride elect, had to work hard for days before- 
hand, and my aunt had little sympathy for the 
weak or the idle. 

Two or three guests had arrived, and as there 
now seemed nothing more to be done excepting 
to entertain them, I was sent up-stairs to re*t 
until seven o’clock, when my intended husband 
and his groomsman were expected. The dog- 
cart Was to be sent to meet them at Eldon sta- 
tion, about three miles olT. 

I found the unusual luxury of a bright fire 
burning in my grate, with an easy-chair cosily 
drawn up to it. For a moment or two I warmed 
my frozen fingers, and then I went to the win- 
dow, and leaning my cold forehead against the 
colder pane, looked out upon the dreary land- 
scape. Now the moment was come in which 
to realise my position. 

For weeks I had been in a dream— a passive, 
hopeless creature, carried along, as it seemed, 
by the will of others to a certain end— now on 
the eve of my wedding-day I felt miserably 
awake. Could there then be no respite — no- 
thing to hope for ? 

" Ah, Harry ! Harry !” I exclaimed, “ where 
are you now ? Why this long, long time with- 
out a lino, without a word ? Have I not, In 
spite of taunts and entreaties, waited the seven 
years I promised, and more ? Was it not only 
when the bread of charity grew too bitter, and 
no means permitted me for earning my own 
livelihood — when no hope remained of seeing 
you again — that I gave way ? 

“Twice J had refused Mr. Denton’s hand. 
What could I do when he offered it the third 
time ? I moan. Heaven knows I mean to make 
him a good wife. I am grateful to him, for why 
should he choose me — a girl without a penny, 
and no heart worth having ? They say I have 
a pretty face ; I suppose it was that. Harry 
used to like my blue eyes and wavy hair years 
ago. 

“This is the last night I may think of you, 
Harry, the bonny lad I loved so well ! Where 
are you now ? Still beyond the wide Atlantic, 
striving for the money to enable us to marry ? 
or, as they would w ish me to believe, dead ? I 
am in sore distress, Harry. Surely, bound 
up as we were in one another, my spirit 
can hardly thus be moved without stirring some 
chord in yours, wherever you may be — whether 
in far America, or in that still stranger and 
more unknown country from whence no tra- 
veller returns. 

« God help me,” I cried in my anguish; “God 
help me, I sorely need it !” 

Then I opened the window, and looked out 
over the flat country lying so still in its white 
shroud ; and I gazed up into the grey, stony 
sky, but it was obscured by the flakes of snow, 
which came down thicker and thicker until at 
last nothing else was to bo seen in earth or 
heaven. 

“ Miss Nellie ! Miss Nellio !” said the warn- 
ing voice of the old housekeeper, “ what are you 
doing, my dear ? Trying to catch your death 
of cold? and to-morrow your wedding-day!” 
She drew me away, and closed the window, 
“ I’ve got a nice cup of tea for you : come and 
sit down lovey, and drink it. I don’t wonder you 
feel anxious like, for it’s awful weather.” 

Then the good old soul sat down by the fire, 
and told me various stories, which she assured 
me were authentic, of similar snow-storms un- 
der similar circumstances, and how when her 
own mother was married, in Staffordshire, the 
wedding party had to walk to church oyer the 
tops of the hedges on frozen snow. 

Then my aunt came in ; she Wus naturally a 
stern, managing woman, and we had never been 
very good friends ; but she *i>oke kindly to me 
then, and told me not to be anxious if the train 
were delayed a little. My uncle soon followed 
her, and gave me a kiss, saying, “ Cheer up, 
Nellie I they’ll be here sooner or later.” 

Ah ! what a hypocrite I was ! None of them 
knew my dread of the coining morrow ; how I 
had prayed like a criminal for a reprieve. And 
y»'t, to do myself justice, I did honor Mr. Den- 
ton, I meant to obey, and hoped in time to love 
him. But the hours passed on, and even I be- 
gan to grow anxious for his safely. 

Ten o’clock came, and the groom had not re- 
turned from the station. Old Wilkie, the gar- 
dener, who had managed to struggle in from hi* 
cottage, about a hundred yards’ distance, gave 
it as his opinion that they would not come that 
night, 

“Lor’ bless yoa, sir,” he said, “ James knows 
what he’s about, and he’d never risk crossing 
Eldon Moor such weather as this ; it’s as much 
as their lives are worth.” 

My uncle kissed me again. “ Never mind, 


Nellie ; they won’t hurt in the station for oue ! 
night, with a big fire, and we’ll have them over 
the flr*t thing in morning and so at last we 
retired for the night. 

To bed, but not to sleep. A new hope had 
sprung up, which I hardly dared acknowledge 
to myself. If the storm would only continue 
until after twelve o’clock the next d.iy, so as to 
make the wedding impossible, who could tell 
what might happeu next? I might be taken 
ill ; had I not pains in all my limbs, and was 
not my head burning already ? 

I rose several times during the night, and 
looked out. Still snowing heavily, as far as I 
could see. In the morning there was no change, 
and a very gloomy and depressed party met at 
the breakfast-table. A few unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to be cheerful during the 
meal, but when it was overall was silence, ex- 
cept an occasional whisper from one of the an- 
xious faces at the windows, ti ying vainly to peer 
through the thick white veil. 

That it was useless to dress, all bad agreed, 
and wrapped in a large shawl, I lay on the sofa 
by the fire, with my eyes fixed on the clock. Ten 
o’clock— eleven. At the half-hour my heart al- 
most stopped beating. Twelve o’clock at last 


came, and then ray uncle tried to lead me 
away. 

I understood now how it was. 

“He is dead!” I said, and I fell heavily on the 
stone floor. 


CHAPTER II. 

It is nearly two years since I wrote anythin- 
in my diary, for I seem now too busy to attend 
to it, and yet things have altered very much It 
the last two years. My surroundings are changed, 
and I trust there is a change for the better in 
myself. During my long illness, which followed 
that awful snow-storm, my aunt heard of the 
death of her son-in-law in India, my cousin 
Edith’s husband, and it was arranged for the 
widow and her only child to return to the old 
home. This rendered my presence even less 
' necessary than ever, and made it all the more 
easy for my dear old friend and doctor to pro- 
pose a scheme he had formed for the mutual 
benefit of his wife and myself, as he kindly 
put it. 

It was for me to live with them as com pa- 
nion, ^housekeeper, and in fact daughter, for they 



THE PLAYMATE?. 


— and so the reprieve had come. But hardly had 
the final stroke sounded when a maid-servant 
burst into the room. 

“ Come quick, sir ; there is a messenger !” 

My aunt and uncle followed her quickly. I 
rose also, but staggered and sank back on the 
sofa. 

“ Sit still, Nellie,” said my bridesmaid, Mary 
Lee ; “ I’ll come and tell you all about it,” and 
she ran after them, followed by the othei 
•nests. 

Tm*y seemed a long time away, and at ln"t 1 
got up, and like one in a dream groped my way 
othe kitchen. 

It was a large, gloomy place at any time, and 
that morning there was no light from withou', 
he panes were so blocked tip with snow ; onl> 
the fire Ugh ed up the group before me. Tin 
messenger —a tall, strong navvy, but evidently 
much exhausted — sat by the hearth, the melt- 
ing snow forming a pool around him. My aunt, 
seated at the table, looked as if she were faint- 
ing, while my uncle questioned the man in a 
subdued voice. Every face looked pale and hor- 
rified. 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked, and my 
voice sounded to myself as if it were a long 
way off. 

“ There has been an accident with the dog- 
earl, Nellie,” said Mary Lee, putting her arm 
round me. 

“ Is any one hurt ?” 

A pause. “ Mr. Denton is hurt, my dear,” 
said my uncle. 

“ Much ?” I whispered, for my voice seemed to 
have gone from me. 

I looked from oue to the other as no answer 


had never had children of their own, and hit 
wife was a confirmed invalid. With this new 
home health returned both to body and mind. 
For some years I had lived in a world of my 
own, with but one object and one end in view. 
I thought that I tried to do ray duty — to bear 
patiently the monotonous routine of my uncle’s 
house — not to reply to my aunt’s often harsh 
words. I taught in the schools, made flannels 
for the poor ; and yet I lived really and truly 
.or myself, with but little sympathy for thos« 
immediately around me. 

There was a different atmosphere in Dr. Fun* 
-huwe’s house. His noble, untiring wort 
■ mongst the sick and suffering filled me witl 
wonder and admiration, and so did thcpatienc 
»nd unselfishness of bis gentle, ladylike wife, 
who had been confined to her couch with a 
•pinal complaint for many years. 

In a few months, however, came a great trial. 
The strong man fell sick, and died ; 1 nursed 
siim to the last, and I promised never to leave 
his poor wife. It wus a sftd blow to her at first, 
but borne with her usual quiet resignation. Now 
she is quite cheerful again. I know she thinks 
her time here will be but short, and the hope of 
a happy meeting with him she love i i * her chief 
solace. I too am resigned a id happy. The doc- 
tor’s will has removed one source of anxiety as 
to the future, and I ain now eight-and-twenty, 
and feel that I can settle down thankfully In 
that state of life in which it has pleased a good 
God to place me. 

I can even write calmly of Harry , who I know 
is alive and getting on well. Of course he is no- 
thing to mo now, and I dare say has almost for- 

i gotten mr is all these years. Well ! such things 


will happen in the chances and changes of life, 
but I shall never forget him. He will choose 
some other wife, and I hope they will be hap- 
py, but she will not love him better than the 
Nellie of old. 

Here I was interrupted by a ring at the bell, 
and a note. To my great surprise it was from 
Mrs. Leedon (Harry’s mother), asking me to 
call upon her in the afternoon. What could she 
want ? Nine years ago she and my aunt broke 
off the engagement between Harry and me. 

1 1 Ah ! it, was a hard and cruel time ! We were, 
as they said, foolish, penniless young creatures; 
but then we loved each other, and he was wil- 
ling to work, and I to wait. But that was all 
over now. 

After our early dinner I made the invalid 
comfortable for her afternoon nap, and started 
for my two-mile walk. 

A bright winter afternoon, dear pale sky, 
hard roads, and glittering hoar-frost lying on 
trees and hedges. I soon reached Mrs. Lee- 
don’s cottage. She looked, I thought, muck 
aged, and there was an unusual nervousness in 
her manner. 

After a little attempt at conversation she said, 
“Ellen, I hope in what happened some years 
ago you gave me, at least, credit for conscien- 
tious motives.” 

“Mrs. Leedon,” I replied hastily, “ that time 
is long past, and I have no wish to recall it.” 

“ But, my dear, you must see now what an 
imprudent thing an engagemept would have 
been.” . tf 

I rose to go. “It is all over, Mrs. Leedon, I 
repeat. Right or wrong what was then done can 
never be undone.” 

“ Stay a moment, Ellen. What I have to tell 
you is of such importance, that I must beg you 
to hear me patiently.” She took my hand and 
drew me to the sofa by her. 

“At that time I acted, as I still think, for the 
best; but two years ago I fear I made a mis- 
take— that is, your aunt and I. Soon after your 
engagement to Mr. Denton, I received a letter 
from my son, considerably after date, enclosing 
»ne for you. He told me that he purposed com- 
ing home in a few months, and as lie had now 
an appointment which would enable him to 
marry, he hoped to persuade you to return with 
aim as his wife. As your uncle had forbidden 
any correspondence, he enclosed the letter for 
you in mine.” 

I sprang to my feet. “ And why did I not 
have that letter ?” 

“Be calm, Ellen. Indeed, my dear, I am now 
very sorry. I took my letter to show to your 
incle and aunt, and by their advice destroyed 
idle enclosure. They thought you were at Jast 
settled in your mind, and happy ; and of course, 
wished to avoid such a terrible upset as a re- 
newal of tlie past would have caused.” 

“It was a shameful breach of trust, Mrs. Lee- 
Jon,” I exclaimed vehemently, “ and cruel, very 
cruel ! I was no young child to be treated so,” 
and I buried my lace in my hands. Where 
now was my boasted self-possession ? I was 
sobbing bitterly. At last I raised my head. 
“ And what did Harry say when he heard of 
it ?” 

« My poor child,” said Mrs. Leedon, “ be said 
nothing — only that there was now no reason for 
his return to England.” 

“ I must go now,” I said faintly, for I felt worn 
out and miserable. “ Do not send for me, or 
ever speak of it again, please.” 

Her eyes were full of tears as she accompa. 
nied me to the door. 

“Try to forgive me, Nellie. I would give much 
for you to meet each other again. At all events, 
he knows the truth now. Don’t think too hardly 
of me !” 

As I crossed the field which lay between; Mrs. 
Leedon’s house and the high road m j mind was 
full of confusion ; grief and indignution predo- 
minated, and then a wild hope suddenly sprang 
up, but that brought me to myself. « This is 
madness,” I thought, “ I am but laying the 
foundation for future disappointment and sor- 
row.” 

Before I passed through the gate I folded my 
hands upon it, closed my eyes, and muttered, 
“ Thy will be done then I dried my eyes, and 
walked quickly homewards. As I gazed round 
on the wide, flat fields, and straight road, I could 
not help likening the landscape to my life, 
lameness, monotony, and, whenitshould please 
jod to take my one kind friend from me, great 
..neliness. And yet it need not be unhappy. 
Summer would come in its season to brighten 
die tieids, and even now the hoai -frost was 
parkliiu in the sun. Ami then I had the pri- 
vilege ol a straight path of duty which could not 
;e mistaken. 

The long road seemed to stretch on to the 
lorizou, and ."trait; ht before me the bud, round 
ittd crimson, had just touched the earth. 

The road was very lonely, and as I could only 
>ee one solitary human being approaching me 
• n the distance, I quickened my steps, for Mrs. 
Fanshawe was apt to be nervous when I was 
rat late. As lie anproached I perceived it was 
i tall man, wrapped iu a plaid. My eyes were 
ioo much dazzled by the sun for me to see his 
face, but I thought he was looking earnestly at 
me. He walked a few steps past me, and then 
returned, saying, “ Will you kindly direct me to 
Mrs. Leedon’s Cottage at Earls wood ?” 

I turned round and looked at him, then I In- 
voluntarily held out my hands. They were 
waimiy clasped, and in a moment I was pressed 
to this breast. 

“ Harry !” 

“ Nellie, darling, are you glad to set 

again ?” 



